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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


HAT Mr Jacobs can with equal sureness portray 
the comical escapades of Ginger Dick in love and 
the gruesome struggles of a murderer at bay is not 
really a matter for surprise. It is rather an apt ex- 
pression of the elemental fact that laughter is not far 
removed from tears and that tragedy and comedy are 
but different aspects of the same thing. It is only 
natural, if one considers it well, that a writer who is 
able so deftly to convey the funny side should also be 
capable of revealing the depth and grimness of horror. 
So the sinister gloom of the Toll House is, after all, a 
not incongruous accompaniment to the irrepressible 
gaiety of the Cauliflower. The humour and the horror 
both lie in that which is unusual and inexplicable. It 
is the disproportion which viewed from one angle makes 
us laugh and from another makes us weep. It is seen 
equally in the clumsy exploits of the sailor ashore, in 
the artfulness of Bob Pretty confounding the simple 
Claybury rustics, and in the grim antics of men shut 
up in a haunted house. But what strikes the observant 
reader most is the marvellous economy with which 
Mr Jacobs produces his effects. Just a touch, a nudge, 
a raising of the eyebrows, and the impression is given. 
Born in London in 1863, Mr Jacobs was for seven- 
teen years in the Civil Service. In the middle nineties 
discerning readers of “The Strand Magazine” began to 
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notice that a new humorist had arisen, and they eagerly 
Scanned each issue as it came out Jor the newest Jacobs 
story. Since then stories, short and long, have come 
Jrom his pen in rapid succession, amply justifying the 
promise held out by “Many Cargoes.”” 
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A RASH EXPERIMENT 


dhe hands on the wharf had been working all 
Saturday night and well into the Sunday 
morning to finish the Foam, and now, at ten 
o’clock, with hatches down and freshly scrubbed 
decks, the skipper and mate stood watching the 
tide as it rose slowly over the smooth Thames 
mud. 

“What time’s she coming?” inquired the 
skipper, turning a lazy eye up at the wharf. 

““ About ha’-past ten she said,” replied the 
mate. “It’s very good o’ you to turn out and let 
her have your state-room.” 

** Don’t say another word about that,” said the 
skipper, impressively. ‘ ve met your wife once 
or twice, George, an’ I must say that a nicer 
spoken woman, an’ a more well-be’aved one, I’ve 
seldom seen.” 

** Same to you,” said the mate ; “ your wife I 
mean.” 

** Any man,” continued the skipper, “ as would 
lay in a comfortable state-room, George, and 
leave a lady a-trying to turn and to dress and on- 
dress herself in a poky little locker ought to be 
ashamed of himself.” 

“You see, it’s the luggage they bring,” said 
the mate, slowly refilling his pipe. ‘“‘ What they 
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want with it all I can’t think. As soon as my old 
woman makes up her mind to come for a trip, 
to-morrow being Bank Holiday, an’ she being in 
the mind for a outing, what does she do ? Goes 
down Commercial Road and buys a bonnet far 
beyond her station.” 

“ They’re all like it,” said the skipper ; ““ mine’s 
just as bad. What does that boy want ?” 

The boy approached the edge of the jetty, and, 
peering down at them, answered for himself. 

“ Who’s Captain Bunnett?” he demanded, 
shrilly. 

** That’s me, my lad,” said the skipper, looking 
up. 
“ [ve got a letter for yer,” said the boy, holding 
it out. 

The skipper held out his hands and caught it ; 
and, after reading the contents, felt his beard and 
looked at the mate. 

“It never rains but it pours,” he said, figura- 
tively. 

“ What’s up ?” inquired the other. 

“°Rre’s my old woman coming now,” said the 
skipper. “ Sent a note to say she’s getting ready 
as fast as she can, an’ I’m not to sail on any account 
till she comes.” 

“ That’s awkward,” said the mate, who felt 
that he was expected to say something. 

“It never struck me to tell her your wife was 
coming,” said the skipper. “‘ Where we’re to put 
’em both I don’t know. I s’pose it’s quite certain 
your wife’ll come ? ” 
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“* Certain,” said the mate. 

“No chance of ’er changing ’er mind ? ” sug- 
gested the skipper, looking away from him. 

“Not now she’s got that bonnet,” replied the 
mate. “I s’pose there’s no chance of your wife 
changing hers ? ” 

The skipper shook his head. “ There’s one 
thing,” he said, hopefully, “ they’ll be nice com- 
pany for each other. They'll have to ’ave the 
state-room between ’em. It’s a good job my wife 
ain’t as big as yours.” 

“We'll be able to play four-’anded whist 
sometimes,” said the mate, as he followed the 
skipper below to see what further room could be 
made. 

“ Crowded, but jolly,” said the other. 

The two cabs drove up almost at the same 
moment while they were below, and Mrs Bun- 
nett’s cabman had no sooner staggered on to the 
jetty with her luggage than Mrs Fillson’s arrived 
with hers. The two ladies, who were entire 
strangers, stood regarding each other curiously 
as they looked down at the bare deck of the Foam. 

“* George !”? cried Mrs Fillson, who was a fine 
woman, raising her voice almost to a scream in 
the effort to make herself heard above the winch 
of a neighbouring steamer. 

It was unfortunate perhaps that both officers of 
the schooner bore the same highly respectable 
Christian name. 

“ George !”? cried Mrs Bunnett, glancing in- 
dignantly at the other lady. 
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“ Ge-orge !”? cried Mrs Fillson, returning her 
looks with interest. 

“ Hussy,” said Mrs Bunnett under her breath, 
but not very much under. 

“* GEORGE !| ” 

There was no response. 

“ George |”? cried both ladies together. 

Still no response, and they made a louder effort. 

There was yet another George on board, in the 
forecastle, and, in response to pushes from curious 
friends below, he came up and regarded the fair 
duettists open-mouthed. 

“What d’yer want?” he said at length, 
sheepishly. 

“Will you tell Captain Bunnett that his wife, 
Mrs Bunnett, is here ? ” said that lady, a thin little 
woman with bright black eyes. 

“Yes, mum,” said the seaman, and was hurry- 
ing off when Mrs Fillson called him back. 

“Will you tell Mr Fillson that his wife, Mrs 
Fillson, is up here ?” she said, politely. 

“All right, mum,” said the other, and went 
below to communicate the pleasing tidings. Both 
husbands came up on deck hastily, and a glance 
served to show them how their wives stood. 

“* How do you do, Cap’n Bunnett ? ” said Mrs 
Fillson, with a fascinating smile. 

“Good-morning, marm,” said the skipper, 
trying to avoid his wife’s eye; “ that’s my wife, 
Mrs Bunnett.” 

“ Good-morning, ma’am,” said Mrs Fillson, ad- 
justing the new bonnet with the tips of her fingers. 
12 
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“ Good-morning to you,” said Mrs Bunnett, 
in a cold voice, and patronizing. “ You have 
come to bring your husband some of his things, 
I suppose ? ” 

“ She’s coming with us,” said the skipper, in 
a hurry to have it over. “ Wait half a moment, 
and I’ll help you down.” 

He got up on to the side and helped them both 
to the deck, and, with a great attempt at cheery 
conversation, led the way below, where, in the 
midst of an impressive silence, he explained that 
the ladies would have to share the state-room 
between them. 

“ That’s the only way out of it,” said the mate, 
after waiting in vain for them to say something. 

“It’s a fairish size, when you come to look at 
it,” said the skipper, putting his head on one side 
to see whether the bunk looked larger that way. 

“ Pack three in there ata pinch,” said the mate, 
hardily. 

Still the ladies said nothing, but there was a 
storm-signal hoisted in Mrs Bunnett’s cheek, 
which boded no good to her husband. There was 
room for one trunk only in the state-room, and 
by prompt generalship Mrs Fillson got hers in 
first. Having seen it safe she went up on deck for 
a look round. 

“ George,” said Mrs Bunnett, fiercely, as soon 
as they were alone. 

“Yes, my dear,”’ said her husband. 

“ Pack that woman off home,” said Mrs Bun- 
nett, sharply. 
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“T couldn’t do that,” said the skipper, firmly. 
“ Tt’s your own fault ; you should have said you 
was coming.” 

“Oh, I know you didn’t want me to come,” 
said Mrs Bunnett, the roses on her bonnet 
trembling. “The mate can think of a little 
pleasure for Ais wife, but I can stay at home and 
do your mending and keep the house clean. Oh, 
I know ; don’t tell me.” 

“ Well, it’s too late to alter it,” said her hus- 
band. “I must get up above now ; you’d better 
come, too.” 

Mrs Bunnett followed him on deck, and, get- 
ting as far from the mate’s wife as possible, 
watched with a superior air of part ownership the 
movements of the seamen as they got under way. 
A favourable westerly breeze was blowing, and 
the canvas once set she stood by her husband as 
he pointed out the various objects of interest on 
the banks of the river. 

They were still in the thick of the traffic at 
dinner-time, so that the skipper was able, to his 
secret telief, to send the mate below to do the 
honours of the table. He came up from it pale 
and scared, and, catching the skippet’s eye, 
hunched his shoulders significantly. 

“No words ?” inquired the latter, anxiously, 
in a half-whisper. 

“ Not exactly words,” replied the mate. “‘ What 
you might call snacks.” 

“T know,” said the other with a groan. 

“Tf you don’t now,” said the mate, “ you will 
14 
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at tea-time. I’m not going to sit down there with 
them alone again. You needn’t think it. If you 
was to ask me what I’ve been eating I couldn’t 
tell you.” 

He moved off a bit as his table companions 
came up on deck, and the master of the Foam, 
deciding to take the bull by the horns, called both 
of them to him, and pointed out the beauties of 
the various passing craft. In the midst of his dis- 
coutse his wife moved off, leaving the unhappy 
man conversing alone with Mrs Fillson, her face 
containing an expression such as is seen in the 
prints of the very best of martyrs, as she watched 
them. 

At tea-time the men sat in misery ; Mrs Bunnett 
passed Mrs Fillson her tea without looking at her, 
an example which Mrs Fillson followed in hand- 
ing her the cut bread and butter. When she took 
the plate back it was empty, and Mrs Bunnett, 
conyulsed with rage, was picking the slices out 
of her lap. 

“Oh, I am sorry,” said Mrs Fillson. 

*You’re not, ma’am,” said Mrs Bunnett, 
fiercely. “ You did it on purpose.” 

*< There, there ! ” said both men, feebly. 

** Of course my husband’ll sit quite calm and 
see me insulted,” said Mrs Bunnett, rising angrily 
from her seat. 

** And my husband’ sit still drinking tea while 
I’m given the lie,” said Mrs Fillson, bending an 
indignant look upon the mate. 

“Tf you think ’'m going to share the state- 
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room with that woman, George, you’re mistaken,” 
said Mrs Bunnett, in a terrible voice. ‘‘ I’d sooner 
sleep on a doorstep.” 

“And I’d sooner sleep on the scraper,” said 
Mrs Fillson, regarding her foe’s scanty propor- 
tions. 

“Very well, me an’ the mate’ll sleep there,” 
said the skipper, wearily. “ You can have the 
mate’s bunk and Mrs Fillson can have the locker. 
You don’t mind, George ?” 

“ Oh, George don’t mind,” said Mrs Bunnett, 
mimickingly ; “ anything’ll do for George. If 
you’d got the spirit of a man, you wouldn’t let 
me be insulted like this.” 

“ And if you’d got the spirit of a man,” said 
Mrs Fillson, turning on her husband, “ you 
wouldn’t let them talk to me like this. You never 
stick up for me.” 

She flounced up on deck, where Mrs Bunnett, 
after a vain attempt to finish her tea, shortly 
followed her. The two men continued their meal 
for some time in silence. 

“We'll have to ’ave a quarrel just to oblige 
them, George,” said the skipper at length as he 
put down his cup. “ Nothing else’ll satisfy ’em.” 

“Tt couldn’t be done,” said the mate, reaching 
over and clapping him on the back. 

“* Just pretend, I mean,” said the other. 

“Tt couldn’t be done proper,” said the mate; 
“they'd see through it. We’ve sailed together 
five years now, an’ never ’ad what I could call 
a really nasty word.” 
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“ Well, if you can think o’ anything,” said the 
skipper, “‘ say so. This sort o’ thing is worrying.” 

“See how we get on at breakfast,” said the 
mate, as he lit his pipe. ‘‘ If that’s as bad as this, 
we'll have a bit of a row to please ’em.” 

Breakfast next morning was, ifanything, worse, 
each lady directly inciting her lord to acts of 
open hostility. In this they were unsuccessful, 
but in the course of the morning the husbands 
arranged matters to their own satisfaction, and at 
the next meal the storm broke with violence. 

“T don’t wish to complain or hurt anybody’s 
feelings,” said the skipper, after a side-wink at 
the mate, “ but if you could eat your wittles with 
a little less noise, George, I’d take it as a favour.” 

“Would you?” said the mate, as his wife 
stiffened suddenly in her seat. “ Oh! ” 

Both belligerents, eyeing each other ferociously, 
tried hard to think of further insults. 

“Like a pig,” continued the skipper, grum- 
blingly. 

The mate hesitated so long for a crushing re- 
joinder that his wife lost all patience, and rose to 
her feet crimson with wrath. 

** How date you talk to my husband like that ?”’ 
she demanded, fiercely. “ George, come up on 
deck this instant! ” 

“T don’t mind what he says,” said the mate, 
who had only just begun his dinner. 

“You come away at once,” said his wife, 
pushing his plate from him. 

The mate got up with a sigh, and, meeting the 
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look of horror-stricken commiseration in his 
captain’s eye, returned it with one of impotent 
rage. 

“ Use a larger knife, cap’n,” he said, savagely. 
“ You'll swallow that little ’un one of these days.” 

The skipper, with the weapon in question 
gripped in his fist, turned round and stared at him 
in petrified amazement. 

“ If I wasn’t the cap’n o’ this ship, George,” he 
said, huskily, “‘ an’ bound to set a good example 
to the men, I’d whop you for them words.” 

“ Tt’s all for your good, Captain Bunnett,” said 
Mrs Fillson, mincingly. “‘ There was a poor old 
workhouse man I used to give a penny to some- 
times, who would eat with his knife, and he 
choked himself with it.” 

“ Ay, he did that, and he hadn’t got a mouth 
half the size o’ yours,” said the mate, warningly. 

“Cap’n or no cap’n, crew or no crew,” said 
the skipper, in a suffocating voice, “I can’t stand 
this. Come up on deck, George, and repeat them 
words.” 

Before the mate could accept the invitation, he 
was dragged back by his wife, while at the same 
time Mrs Bunnett, with a frantic scream, threw 
her arms round her husband’s neck, and dared 
him to move. 

“ You wait till I get you ashore, my lad,” said 
the skipper, threateningly. 

“Tl have to bring the ship home after I’ve 
done with you,” retorted the mate, as he passed 
up on deck with his wife. 
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During the afternoon the couples exchanged 
not a word, though the two husbands exchanged 
glances of fiery import, and later on, their spouses 
being below, gradually drew near to each other. 
The mate, however, had been thinking, and as 
they came together met his foe with a pleasant 
smile. 

“ Bravo, old man! ” he said, heartily. 

“What d’yer mean? ” demanded the skipper, 
in gruff astonishment. 

“I mean the way you pretended to row me,” 
said the mate. ‘“ Splendid you did it. I tried to 
back you up, but lor! I wasn’t in it with you.” 

“What, d’yer mean to say you didn’t mean 
what you said? ” inquired the other. 

“Why, o’ course,” said the mate, with an 
appearance of great surprise. “‘ You didn’t, did 
you?” 

“No,” said the skipper, swallowing something 
in his throat. “‘ No, 0’ course not. But you did 
it well, too, George. Uncommon well, you did.” 

** Not half so well as you did,” said the mate. 
“ Well, I s’pose we’ve got to keep it up now.” 

“TI s’pose so,” said the skipper; “but we 
mustn’t keep it up on the same things, George. 
Swallerin’ knives an’ that sort 0’ thing, I mean.” 

“No, no,” said the mate, hastily. 

*« An’ if you could get your missus to go home 
by train from Summercove, George, we might have 
a little peace and quietness,” added the other. 

** She’d never forgive me if I asked her,” said 
the mate; “ you’ll have to order it, cap’n.” 
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“I won’t do that, George,” said the skipper, 
firmly. “I’d never treat a lady like that aboard 
my ship. I ’ope I know ’ow to behave myself if 
I do eat with my knife.” 

“Stow that!” said the mate, reddening. 
“ We'll wait and see what turns up,” he added, 
hopefully. 

For the next three days nothing fresh transpired, 
and the bickering between the couples, assumed 
on the part of the men and virulent on the part 
of their wives, went from bad to worse. It was 
evident that the ladies preferred it to any other 
amusement life on ship-board could offer, and, 
after a combined burst of hysterics on their part, 
in which the whole ship’s company took a strong 
interest, the husbands met to discuss heroic 
remedies. 

“It’s getting worse and worse,” said the 
skipper, ruefully. ‘“‘ We'll be the laughing-stock 
o’ the crew even afore they’re done with us. 
There’s another day afore we reach Summetcove, 
there’s five or six days there, an’ at least five back 
again.” 

“ There’ll be murder afore then,” said the mate, 
shaking his head. 

“ If we could only pack ’em both’ome by train,” 
continued the skipper. 

“ 'That’s an expense,”’ said the mate. 

“Tt ’ud be worth it,” said the other. 

“ An’ they wouldn’t do it,” said the mate, 
“ neither of ’em.” 

“ve seen women having rows afore,” said 
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the skipper, “ but then they could get away from 
each other. It’s being boxed up in this little 
craft as does the mischief.” 

“* S’pose we pretend the ship’s not seaworthy ?” 
said the mate. 

“Then they’d stand by us,” said the skipper, 
“ closer than ever.” 

“ Tb’leeve they would,” said the mate. “’They’d 
go fast enough if we’d got a case of smallpox or 
anything like that aboard, though.” 

The skipper grunted assent. 

“Tt ’ud be worth trying,” said the mate. 
“ We’ve pretended to have a quarrel. Now just 
as we’te going into port let one of the hands, the 
boy if you like, pretend he’s sickening for small- 
pox.” 

““How’s he going to do it?” inquired the 
skipper, derisively. 

“You leave it to me,” replied the other. “‘ Pve 
got an idea how it’s to be done.” 

Against his better judgment the skipper, after 
some demur, consented, and the following day, 
when the passengers were on deck gazing at the 
small port of Summercove as they slowly ap- 
proached it, the cook came up excitedly and made 
a communication to the skipper. 

““ What? ” cried the latter. “‘ Nonsense! ” 

““What’s the matter?” demanded Mrs Bun- 
nett, turning round. 

*“* Cook, here, has got it into his head that the 
boy’s got the smallpox,” said the skipper. 


Both women gave a faint scream. 
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“‘ Nonsense !”’ said Mrs Bunnett, witha pale face. 

“Rubbish! ” said Mrs Fillson, clasping her 
hands nervously. 

“Very good, mum,” said the cook, calmly. 
“ You know best, o’ course, but I was on a barque 
once what got it aboard bad, and I think I ought 
to know it when I see it.” 

“Yes; and now you think everything’s the 
smallpox,” said Mrs Bunnett, uneasily. 

“Very well, mum,” said the cook, spreading 
out his hands. “‘ Will you come down an’ ’ave 
a Jook at ’im? ” 

“No,” snapped Mrs Bunnett, retreating a pace 
or two. 

“Will you come down an’ ’ave a look at ’im, 
sit? ”” inquired the cook. 

“You stay where you are, George,” said Mrs 
Bunnett, shrilly, as her husband moved forward. 
** Go farther off, cook.” 

“ And keep your tongue still when we get to 
port,” said the mate. “ Don’t go blabbing it all 
over the place, mind, or we shan’t get nobody to 
work us out.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the cook, moving off. “I ain’t 
afraid of it—I’ve given it to people, but I’ve 
never took it myself yet.” 

“’m sure I wish I was off this dreadful ship,” 
said Mrs Fillson, nervously. “ Nothing but un- 
pleasantness. How long before we get to Sum- 
mercove, Cap’n Bunnett? ” 

“Bout a hour an’ a ’arf ought to do it,” said 
the skipper. 
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Both ladies sighed anxiously, and, going as far 
aft as possible, gazed eagerly at the harbour as it 
opened out slowly before them. 

“T shall go back by train,” said Mrs Bunnett. 
“It’s a shame, having my holiday spoilt like this.” 

“It’s one o’ them things what can’t be helped,” 
said her husband, piously. 

“You'd better give me a little money,” con- 
tinued his wife. “I shall get lodgings in the 
town for a day or two, till I see how things are 
going.” 

“Tt ’ud be better for you to get straight back 
home,” said the skipper. 

“Nonsense!” said his wife, sharply. “ Sup- 
pose you take it yourself, I should have to be here 
to see you were looked after. I’m sure Mrs Fillson 
isn’t going home.” 

Mrs Fillson, holding out her hand to Mr Fill- 
son, said she was sure she wasn’t. 

“Tt ’ud be a load off our minds if you did go,” 
said the mate, speaking for both. 

“Well, we’re not going for a day or two, at 
any rate,” said Mrs Bunnett, glancing almost 
amiably at Mrs Fillson. 

In face of this declaration, and in view of the 
persistent demands of the ladies, both men, with 
a very ill grace, furnished them with some money. 

“Don’t say a word about it ashore, mind,” 
said the mate, avoiding his chief’s indignant 
gaze. 

“But you must have a doctor,” said Mrs 
Bunnett. 
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“T know of a doctor here,” said the mate; 
* that’s all arranged for.” . 

He moved away for a little private talk with 
the skipper, but that gentleman was not in a con- 
vetsational mood, and a sombre silence fell upon 
all until they were snugly berthed at Summer- 
cove, and the ladies, preceded by their luggage 
on a trolley, went off to look for lodgings. They 
sent down an hour later to say that they had 
found them, and that they were very clean and 
comfortable, but a little more than they had in- 
tended to give. They implored their husbands 
not to run any unnecessary risks, and sent some 
disinfectant soap for them to wash with. 

For three days they kept their lodgings and 
became fast friends, going, despite their anxiety, 
for various trips in the neighbourhood. Twice a 
day at least they sent down beef-tea and other 
delicacies for the invalid, which never got farther 
than the cabin, communication being kept up by 
a small boy who had strict injunctions not to go 
aboard. On the fourth day in the early morning 
they came down as close to the ship as they dared 
to bid farewell. 

“Write if there’s any change for the worse,” 
cried Mrs Bunnett. 

“ Or if you get it, George,” cried Mrs Fillson, 
anxiously. 

“Tt’s all right, he’s going on beautiful,” said 
the mate. 

The two wives appeared to be satisfied, and 
with a final adieu went off to the railway station, 
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turning at every few yards to wave farewells until 
they were out of sight. 

“Tf ever I have another woman aboard my 
ship, George,” said the skipper, “I'll run into 
something. Who’s the old gentleman? ” 

He nodded in the direction of an elderly man 
with white side-whiskers, who, with a black bag 
in his hand, was making straight for the schooner. 

“ Captain Bunnett? ” he inquired, sharply. 

“ That’s me, sir,” said the skipper. 

“Your wife sent me,” said the tall man, 
briskly. “ My name’s Thompson—Dr Thomp- 
son. She says you’ve got a case of smallpox on 
board which she wants me to see.” 

“We've got a doctor,” said the skipper and 
mate together. 

** So your wife said, but she wished me particu- 
larly to see the case,” said Dr Thompson. “ It’s 
also my duty as the medical officer of the port.” 

““You’ve done it, George, you’ve done it,” 
moaned the panic-stricken skipper, reproach- 
fully. 

“Well, anybody can make a mistake,” whis- 
pered the mate back; “‘ an’ he can’t touch us, as 
it ain’t smallpox. Let him come, and we’ll lay it 
on to the cook. Say he made a mistake.” 

“ That’s the ticket,” said the skipper, and 
turned to assist the doctor to the deck as the mate 
hurried below to persuade the indignant boy to 
strip and go to bed. 

In the midst of a breathless silence the doctor 
examined the patient; then, to the surprise of all, 
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he turned to the crew and examined them one 
after the other. 

“* How long has this boy been ill?” he de- 
-manded. 

** About four days,” said the puzzled skipper. 

“You see what comes of trying to hush this 
kind of thing up,” said the doctor, sternly. “ You 
keep the patient down here instead of having him 
taken away and the ship disinfected, and now all 
these other poor fellows have got it.” 

“ What?” screamed the skipper, as the crew 
broke into profane expressions of astonishment 
and self-pity. “Got what?” 

“ Why, the smallpox,” said the doctor. ‘“‘ Got 
it in its worst form, too. Suppressed. There’s 
not one of them got a mark on him. It’s all 
inside.” 

“ Well, I’m damned!” said the skipper, as the 
crew groaned despairingly. 

“What else did you expect?” inquired the 
doctor, wrathfully. “‘ Well, they can’t be moved 
now; they must all go to bed, and you and the 
mate must nurse them.” 

“And s’pose we catch it?” said the mate, 
feelingly. 

“You must take your chance,” said the 
doctor ; then he relented a little. “ I'll try to send 
a couple of nurses down this afternoon,” he 
added. “In the meantime you must do what you 
can for them.” 

“Very good, sir,” said the skipper, brokenly. 


“ All you can do at present,” said the doctor, 
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as he slowly mounted the steps, “is to sponge 
them all over with cold water. Do it every half- 
hour till the rash comes out.” 

“Very good,” said the skipper again. ‘“ But 
you'll hurry up with the nurses, sir? ” 

He stood in a state of bewilderment until the 
doctor was out of sight, and then, with a heavy 
sigh, took his coat off, and set to work. 

He and the mate, after warning off the men who 
had come down to work, spent all the morning in 
sponging their crew, waiting with an impatience 
born of fatigue for the rash to come out. This 
impatience was shared by the crew, the state of 
mind of the cook after the fifth sponging calling 
for severe rebuke on the part of the skipper. 

““T wish the nurses ud come, George,” he 
said, as they sat on the deck panting after their 
exertions; “ this is a pretty mess if you like.” 

“Seems like a judgment,” said the mate, 
wearily. 

** Halloa, there! ” came a voice from the quay. 

Both men turned and looked up at the speaker. 

** Halloa! ” said the skipper, dully. 

“* What’s all this about smallpox? ” demanded 
the new-comer, abruptly. 

The skipper waved his hand languidly towards 
the forecastle. 

“ Five of ’°em down with it,” he said, quietly. 
** Are you another doctor, sir? ”’ 

Without troubling to reply, their visitor 
jumped on board, and went nimbly below, 
followed by the other two. 
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“ Stand out of the light,” he said, brusquely. 
“ Now, my lads, let’s have a look at you.” 

He examined them in a state of bewilderment, 
grunting strangely as the washed-out men sub- 
mitted to his scrutiny. 

“ They’ve had the best of cold-sponging,”’ said 
the skipper, not without a little pride. 

“* Best of what? ”? demanded the other. 

The skipper told him, drawing back indignantly 
as the doctor suddenly sat down and burst into 
a hoarse roar of laughter. The unfeeling noise 
grated harshly on the sensitive ears of the sick 
men, and Joe Burrows, raising himself in his 
bunk, made a feeble attempt to hit him. 

““'You’ve been sold,” said the doctor, wiping 
his eyes. 

“T don’t take your meaning,” said the skipper, 
with dignity. 

“* Somebody’s been having a joke with you,” 
said the doctor. “‘ Get up, you fools; you’ve got 
about as much smallpox as I have.” 

“Do you mean to tell me 
skipper. 

““ Somebody’s been having a joke with you, I 
tell you,” repeated the doctor, as the men, with 
sundry oaths, half of relief, half of dudgeon, got 
out of bed and began groping for their clothes. 
“Who is it, do you think? ” 

The skipper shook his head, and the mate, 
following his lead, in duty bound, shook his; but 
a little while after, as they sat by the wheel 


smoking and waiting for the men to return to 
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work the cargo out, they were more confidential. 
The skipper removed his pipe from his mouth, 
and, having eyed the mate for some time in 
silence, jerked his thumb in the direction of the 
tailway station. The mate, with a woebegone nod, 


assented. 
From “Sea Urehins”’ 
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HE brig Elizabeth Barstow came up the river as 
ab in a hurry to taste again the joys of 
the Metropolis. The skipper, leaning on the 
wheel, was in the midst of a hot discussion with 
the mate, who was placing before him the 
hygienic, economical, and moral advantages of 
total abstinence in language of great strength but 
little variety. 

“Teetotallers eat more,” said the skipper, 
finally. 

The mate choked, and his eye sought the 
galley. “Eat more?” he spluttered. “ Yester- 
day the meat was like brick-bats ; to-day it tasted 
like a bit o’ dirty sponge. I’ve lived on biscuits 
this trip ; and the only tater I ate ’m going to see 
a doctor about directly I get ashore. It’s a sin and 
a shame to spoil good food the way ’e does.” 

“The moment I can ship another cook he 
goes,” said the skipper. “‘ He seems busy, judging 
by the noise.” 

“Tm making him clean up everything, ready 
for the next,” explained the mate, grimly. “ And 
he ’ad the cheek to tell me he’s improving—im- 
proving!” 

“ He’ll go as soon as I get another,” repeated 
the skipper, stooping and peering ahead. “I 
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don’t like being poisoned any more than you do. 
He told me he could cook when I shipped him; 
said his sister had taught him.” 

The mate grunted and, walking away, relieved 
his mind by putting his head in at the galley, and 
bidding the cook hold up each separate utensil 
for his inspection. A hole in the frying-pan the 
cook modestly attributed to elbow-grease. 

The river narrowed, and the brig, picking her 
way daintily through the traffic, sought her old 
berth at Butler’s Wharf. It was occupied by a 
deaf sailing-barge, which, moved at last by self- 
interest, not unconnected with its paint, took up 
a less desirable position and consoled itself with 
adjectives. 

The men on the wharf had gone for the day, 
and the crew of the Elizabeth Barstow, after 
making fast, went below to prepare themselves 
for an evening ashore. Standing before the 
largest saucepan-lid in the galley, the cook was 
putting the finishing touches to his toilet. 

A light, quick step on the wharf attracted the 
attention of the skipper as he leaned against the 
side smoking. It stopped just behind him, and 
turning round he found himself gazing into the 
soft brown eyes of the prettiest girl he had ever 
seen. 

“Ts Mr Jewell on board, please? ” she asked, 
with a smile. 

** Jewell?’ repeated the skipper. “ Jewell? 
Don’t know the name.” 

“ He was on board,” said the girl, somewhat 
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taken aback. “ This is the Elizabeth Barstow, 
isn’t it? ” 

““What’s his Christian name,” inquired the 
skipper, thoughtfully. 

“ Albert,” replied the girl. “ Bert,” she added 
as the other shook his head. 

** Oh, the cook!” said the skipper. “I didn’t 
know his name was Jewell. Yes, he’s in the 
galley.” 

He stood eyeing her and wondering in a dazed 
fashion what she could see in a small, white- 
faced, slab-sided. 

The girl broke in upon his meditations. ““ How 
does he cook? ” she inquired, smiling. 

He was about to tell her, when he suddenly 
remembered the cook’s'statement as to his in- 
structor. “ He’s getting on,” he said, slowly; 
“he’s getting on. Are you his sister? ” 

The girl smiled and nodded. “ Ye—es,” she 
said, slowly. “ Will you tell him I am waiting 
for him, please? ” 

The skipper started and drew himself up: then 
he walked forward and put his head in at the 
galley. 

“ Bert,” he said, in a friendly voice, “‘ your 
sister wants to see you.” 

“ Who ?”’ inquired Mr Jewell, in the accents of 
amazement. He put his head out at the door and 
nodded, and then, somewhat red in the face with 
the exercise, drew on his jacket and walked to- 
wards her. The skipper followed. 

“ Thank you,” said the girl, witha pleasant smile. 
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“ You’te quite welcome,” said the skipper. 

Mr Jewell stepped ashore and, after a moment 
of indecision, shook hands with his visitor. 

“If you’re down this way again,” said the 
skipper, as they turned away, “ perhaps you’d 
like to see the cabin. We’re in rather a pickle just 
now, but if you should happen to come down for 
Bert to-morrow night y 

The girl’s eyes grew mirthful and her lips 
trembled. “ Thank you,” she said. 

“Some people like looking over cabins,” 
murmured the skipper. 

He raised his hand to his cap and turned away. 
The mate, who had just come on deck, stared 
after the retreating couple and gave vent to a low 
whistle. 

“ What a fine gal to pick up with Slushy,” he 
remarked. 

“It’s his sister,’ said the skipper, somewhat 
sharply. 

“ The one that taught him to cook? ” said the 
other, hastily. “‘ Here! Id like five minutes alone 
with her; I'd give ’er a piece 0” my mind that ’ud 
do her good. Id learn ’er. I'd tell her wot I 
thought of her.” 

“ That’ll do,” said the skipper ; “ that’ll do. He’s 
not so bad for a beginner; I’ve known worse.” 

“Not so bad?” repeated the mate. “‘ Not so 
bad? Why ”—his voice trembled—“ ain’t you 
going to give *im the chuck, then?” 

“J shall try him for another v’y’ge, George,” 
said the skipper. “It’s hard lines on a youngster 
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if he don’t have a chance. I was never one to be 
severe. Live and let live, that’s my motto. Do 
as you'd be done by.” 

“ You’re turning soft-’arted in your old age,” 
grumbled the mate. 

“ Old age! ” said the other, in a startled voice. 
* Old age! I’m not thirty-seven yet.” 

“You’re getting on,” said the mate; “ be- 
sides, you look old.” 

The skipper investigated the charge in the 
cabin looking-glass ten minutes later. He twisted 
his beard in his hand and tried to imagine how he 
would look without it. As a compromise he went 
out and had it cut short and trimmed to a point. 
The glass smiled approval on his return ; the mate 
smiled too, and being caught in the act, said it 
made him look like his own grandson. 

It was late when the cook returned, but the 
skipper was on deck, and, stopping him for a 
match, entered into a little conversation. Mr 
Jewell, surprised at first, soon became at his ease, 
and, the talk drifting in some unknown fashion 
to Miss Jewell, discussed her with brotherly 
frankness. 

“You spent the evening together, I s’pose? ” 
said the skipper, carelessly. 

Mr Jewell glanced at him from the corner of 
his eye. “ Cooking,” he said, and put his hand 
over his mouth with some suddenness. 

By the time they parted the skipper had his 
hand in a friendly fashion on the cook’s shoulder 
and was displaying an interest in his welfare as 
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unusual as it was gratifying. So unaccustomed 
was Mr Jewell to such consideration that he was 
fain to pause for a moment or two to regain con- 
trol of his features before plunging into the lamp- 
lit fo’c’sle. 

__jthe mate made but a poor breakfast next 
morning, but his superior, who saw the hand of 
Miss Jewell in the muddy coffee and the cremated 
bacon, ate his with relish. He was looking for- 
ward to the evening, the cook having assured him 
that his sister had accepted his invitation to in- 
spect the cabin, and indeed had talked of little 
else. The boy was set to work house-cleaning, 
and having gleaned a few particulars, cursed the 
sex with painstaking thoroughness. 

It seemed to the skipper a favourable omen 
that Miss Jewell descended the companion- 
ladder as though to the manner born; and her 
exclamation of delight at the cabin completed his 
satisfaction. The cook, who had followed them 
below with some trepidation, became reassured, 
and seating himself on a locker joined modestly 
in the conversation. 

“It’s like a doll’s house,” declared the girl, as 
she finished by examining the space-saving de- 
vices in the state-room. “‘ Well, I mustn’t take up 
any more of your time.” 

“ve got nothing to do,” said the skipper, 
hastily. “‘ I—I was thinking of going for a walk; 
but it’s lonely walking about by yourself.” 

Miss Jewell agreed. She lowered her eyes and 
looked under the lashes at the skipper. 
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“ T never had a sister,”’ continued the latter, in 
melancholy accents. 

“JT don’t suppose you would want to take her 
out if you had,” said the girl. 

The skipper protested. “ Bert takes you out,” 
he said. 

“He isn’t like most brothers,” said Miss 
Jewell, shifting along the locker and placing her 
hand affectionately on the cook’s shoulder. 

“If I had a sister,’ continued the skipper, in a 
somewhat uneven voice, ‘“‘ I should take her out. 
This evening, for instance, I should take her to a 
theatre.” 

Miss Jewell turned upon him the innocent face 
of a child. “ It would be nice to be your sister,” 
she said, calmly. 

The skipper attempted to speak, but his voice 
failed him. “‘ Well, pretend you are my sister,” 
he said, at last, “‘ and we’ll go to one.” 

“Pretend?” said Miss Jewell, as she turned 
and eyed the cook. “ Bert wouldn’t like that,” 
she said, decidedly. 

“ N—no,” said the cook, nervously, avoiding 
the skipper’s eye. 

“Tt wouldn’t be proper,” said Miss Jewell, 
sitting upright and looking very proper indeed. 

““I—I meant Bert to come, too,” said the 
skipper; “ of course,” he added. 

The severity of Miss Jewell’s expression tre- 
laxed. She stole an amused glance at the cook 
and, reading her instructions in his eye, began to 
temporize. Ten minutes later the crew of the 
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Elizabeth Barstow in various attitudes of astonish- 
ment beheld theit commander going ashore with 
his cook. The mate so far forgot himself as to 
whistle, but with great presence of mind cuffed 
the boy’s ear as the skipper turned. 

For some little distance the three walked along 
in silence. The skipper was building castles in the 
air, the cook was not quite at his ease, and the girl, 
gazing steadily in front of her, appeared slightly 
embarrassed. 

By the time they reached Aldgate and stood 
waiting for an omnibus Miss Jewell found her- 
self assailed by doubts. She remembered that she 
did not want to go to a theatre, and warmly 
pressed the two men to go together and leave her 
to go home. The skipper remonstrated in vain, 
but the cook came to the rescue, and Miss Jewell, 
still protesting, was pushed on to a ’bus and pro- 
pelled upstairs. She took a vacant seat in front, 
and the skipper and Mr Jewell shared one behind. 

The three hours at the theatre passed all too 
soon, although the girl was so interested in the 
performance that she paid but slight attention to 
her companions. During the waits she became 
interested in her surroundings, and several times 
called the skipper’s attention to smart-looking 
men in the stalls and boxes. At one man she 
stared so persistently that an opera-glass was at 
last fevelled in return. 

“* How rude of him,” she said, smiling sweetly 
at the skipper. 

She shook her head in disapproval, but the 
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next moment he saw her gazing steadily at the 
opera-glasses again. 

“Tf you don’t look he’ll soon get tired of it,” 
he said, between his teeth. 

“Yes, perhaps he will,” said Miss Jewell, 
without lowering her eyes in the least. 

The skipper sat in torment until the lights were 
lowered and the curtain went up again. When it 
fell he began to discuss the play, but Miss Jewell 
returned such vague replies that it was evident 
her thoughts were far away. 

**T wonder who he is? ” she whispered, gazing 
meditatingly at the box. 

“A waiter, I should think,” snapped the 
skipper. 

The girl shook her head. ‘‘ No, he is much too 
distinguished-looking,”’ she said, seriously. “Well, 
I suppose he’ll know me again.” 

The skipper felt that he wanted to get up and 
smash things ; beginning with the man in the box. 
It was his first love episode for nearly ten years, 
and he had forgotten the pains and penalties 
which attach to the condition. When the per- 
formance was over he darted a threatening glance 
at the box, and, keeping close to Miss Jewell, 
looked carefully about him to make sure that 
they were not followed. 

“Tt was ripping,’ said the cook, as they 
emerged into the fresh air. 

“Lovely,” said the girl, in a voice of gentle 
melancholy. “I shall come and see it again, 
perhaps, when you are at sea.” 
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“Not alone? ” said the skipper, in a startled 
voice. 

“T don’t mind being alone,” said Miss Jewell, 
gently; “ I’m used to it.” 

The other’s reply was lost in the rush for the 
’bus, and for the second time that evening the 
skipper had to find fault with the seating arrange- 
ments. And when a vacancy by the side of Miss 
Jewell did occur, he was promptly forestalled by 
a young man in a check suit smoking a large 
cigar. 

They got off at Aldgate, and the girl thanked 
him for a pleasant evening. A hesitating offer to 
see her home was at once negatived, and the 
skipper, watching her and the cook until they 
disappeared in the traffic, walked slowly and 
thoughtfully to his ship. 

The brig sailed the next evening at eight 
o’clock, and it was not until six that the cook 
remarked in the most casual manner that his 
sister was coming down to see him off. She 
arrived half an hour late, and, so far from wanting 
to see the cabin again, discovered an inconvenient 
love of fresh air. She came down at last, at the 
instance of the cook, and, once below, her mood 
changed, and she treated the skipper with a soft 
graciousness which raised him to the seventh 
heaven. “ You'll be good to Bert, won’t you?” 
she inquired, with a smile at that young man. 

“Tl treat him like my own brother,”’ said the 
skipper, fervently. “No, better than that; Pll 
treat him like your brother.” 
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The cook sat erect and, the skipper being 
occupied with Miss Jewell, winked solemnly at 
the skylight. 

“T know you will,” said the girl, very softly; 
“but I don’t think the men ? 

“The men’ll do as I wish,” said the skipper, 
sternly. ‘I’m the master on this ship—she’s half 
mine, too—and anybody who interferes with him 
interferes with me. If there’s anything you don’t 
like, Bert, you tell me.” 

Mr Jewell, his small black eyes sparkling, pro- 
mised, and then, muttering something about his 
work, exchanged glances with the girl and went 
up on deck. 

“It is a nice cabin,” said Miss Jewell, shifting 
an inch and a half nearer to the skipper. “I 
suppose poor Bert has to have his meals in that 
stuffy little place at the other end of the ship, 
doesn’t he? ” 

“The fo’c’sle? ” said the skipper, struggling 
between love and discipline. “ Yes.” 

The girl sighed, and the mate, who was 
listening at the skylight above, held his breath 
with anxiety. Miss Jewell sighed again and in an 
absent-minded fashion increased the distance be- 
tween herself and companion by six inches. 

“Tt’s usual,” faltered the skipper. 

“Yes, of course,” said the girl, coldly. 

“ But if Bert likes to feed here, he’s welcome,” 
said the skipper desperately, ‘“‘ and he can sleep 
aft, too. The mate can say what he likes.” 

The mate rose and, walking forward, raised 
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his clenched fists to heaven and availed himself of 
the permission to the fullest extent of a somewhat 
extensive vocabulary. 

“Do you know what I think you are?” in- 
quired Miss Jewell, bending towards him with a 
radiant face. 

“No,” said the other, trembling. “ What?” 

The girl paused. “ It wouldn’t do to tell you,” 
she said, inalow voice. “It might make you vain.” 

“Do you know what I think you are? ” in- 
quired the skipper in his turn. 

Miss Jewell eyed him composedly, albeit the 
corners of her mouth trembled. ‘* Yes,”’ she said, 
unexpectedly. 

Steps sounded above and came heavily down 
the companion-ladder. “ Tide’s a’most on the 
turn,” said the mate, gruffly, from the door. 

The skipper hesitated, but the mate stood aside 
for the girl to pass, and he followed her up on 
deck and assisted her to the jetty. For hours 
afterwards he debated with himself whether she 
really had allowed her hand to stay in his a 
second or two longer than necessary, or whether 
unconscious muscular action on his part was tre- 
sponsible for the phenomenon. 

He became despondent as they left London 
behind, but the necessity of interfering between 
a gogele-eyed and obtuse mate and a pallid but 
no less obstinate cook helped to relieve him. 

“ He says he is going to sleep aft,’ choked the 
mate, pointing to the cook’s bedding. 

“ Quite right,” said the skipper. “I told him 
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to. He’s going to take his meals here, too. Any- 
thing to say against it? ” 

The mate sat down on a locker and fought for 
breath. The cook, still pale, felt his small black 
moustache and eyed him with triumphant malice. 
“T told ’im they was your orders,” he remarked. 

“ And I told him I didn’t believe him,” said 
the mate. “‘ Nobody would. Whoever ’eard of 
a cook living aft? Why, they’d laugh at the idea.” 

He laughed himself, but in a strangely mirth- 
less fashion, and, afraid to trust himself, went up 
on deck and brooded savagely apart. Nor did he 
come down to breakfast until the skipper and the 
cook had finished. 

Mr Jewell bore his new honours badly, and 
the inability to express their dissatisfaction by 
means of violence had a bad effect on the tempers 
of the crew. Sarcasm they did try, but at that the 
cook could more than hold his own, and, although 
the men doubted his ability at first, he was able 
to prove to them by actual experiment that he 
could cook worse than they supposed. 

The brig reached her destination—Creek- 
haven—on the fifth day, and Mr Jewell found 
himself an honoured guest at the skipper’s 
cottage. It was a comfortable place, but, as the 
cook pointed out, too large for one. He also 
referred, incidentally, to his sister’s love of a 
country life, and, finding himself on a subject of 
which the other never tired, gave full rein to a 
somewhat picturesque imagination. 

They were back at London within the fort- 
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night, and the skipper learned to his dismay that 
Miss Jewell was absent on a visit. In these cir- 
cumstances he would have clung to the cook, but 
that gentleman, pleading engagements, managed 
to elude him for two nights out of the three. 

On the third day Miss Jewell returned to 
London, and, making her way to the wharf, was 
just in time to wave farewells as the brig parted 
from the wharf. 

From the fact that the cook was not visible at 
the moment the skipper took the salutation to 
himself. It cheered him for the time, but the next 
day he was so despondent that the cook, by this 
time thoroughly in his confidence, offered to 
write when they got to Creekhaven and fix up an 
evening. 

“* And there’s really no need for you to come, 
Bert,”’ said the skipper, cheering up. 

Mr Jewell shook his head. ‘‘ She wouldn’t go 
without me,” he said, gravely. “‘ You’ve no idea 
’ow particular she is. Always was from a child.” 

“ Well, we might lose you,” said the skipper, 
reflecting. “ How would that be?” 

“We might try it,’ said the cook, without 
enthusiasm. 

To his dismay the skipper, before they reached 
London again, had invented at least a score of 
ways by which he might enjoy Miss Jewell’s com- 
pany without the presence ofa third person, some 
of them so ingenious that the cook, despite his ut- 
most efforts, could see no way of opposing them. 

The skipper put his ideas into practice as soon 
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as they reached London. Between Wapping and 
Charing Cross he lost the cook three times. Miss 
Jewell found him twice, and the third time she 
was so difficult that the skipper had to join in the 
treasure-hunt himself. The cook listened un- 
moved to a highly-coloured picture of his care- 
lessness from the lips of Miss Jewell, and be- 
stowed a sympathetic glance upon the skipper as 
she paused for breath. 

“It’s as bad as taking a child out,” said the 
latter, with well-affected indignation. 

““ Worse,” said the girl, tightening her lips. 

With a perseverance worthy of a better cause 
the skipper nudged the cook’s arm and tried 
again. This time he was successful beyond his 
wildest dreams, and, after ten minutes’ frantic 
seatch, found that he had lost them both. He 
wandered up and down for hours, and it was past 
eleven when he returned to the ship and found 
the cook waiting for him. 

“ We thought something ’ad happened to you,” 
said the cook. “‘ Kate has been in a fine way about 
it. Five minutes after you lost me she found me, 
and we’ve been hunting ’igh and low ever since.” 

Miss Jewell expressed her relief the next even- 
ing, and, stealing a glance at the face of the 
skipper, experienced a twinge of something which 
she took to be remorse. Ignoring the cook’s hints 
as to theatres, she elected to go for a long ’bus 
ride, and, sitting in front with the skipper, left 
Mr Jewell to keep a chaperon’s eye on them from 
three seats behind. 
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Conversation was for some time disjointed; 
then the brightness and crowded state of the 
streets led the skipper to sound his companion as 
to her avowed taste for a country life. 

“T should love it,” said Miss Jewell, with a 
sigh. “ But there’s no chance of it; ’ve got my 
living to earn.” 

“You might—might marry somebody living in 
the country,” said the skipper, in trembling tones. 

Miss Jewell shuddered. “‘ Marty!” she said, 
scornfully. 

*“* Most people do,” said the other. 

“ Sensible people don’t,” said the girl. “ You 
hav’n’t,”’ she added, with a smile. 

“Tm very thankful I hav’n’t,” retorted the 
skipper, with great meaning. 

“ There you are! ” said the girl, triumphantly. 

“T never saw anybody I liked,” said the 
skipper, ‘‘ be—before.” 

“Tf ever I did marry,” said Miss Jewell, with 
remarkable composure, “if ever I was foolish 
enough to do such a thing, I think I would marry 
a man a few years younger than myself.” 

“Younger? ” said the dismayed skipper. 

Miss Jewell nodded. ‘‘ They make the best 
husbands,” she said, gravely. 

The skipper began to argue the point, and 
Mr Jewell, at that moment taking a seat behind, 
joined in with some heat. A more ardent sup- 
porter could not have been found, although his 
repetition of the phrase, ““ May and December,” 
revealed a want of tact of which the skipper had 
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not thought him capable. What had promised to 
be a red-letter day in his existence was spoiled, 
and he went to bed that night with the full con- 
viction that he had better abandon a project so 
hopeless. 

With a fine morning his courage revived, but 
as voyage succeeded voyage he became more and 
mote perplexed. The devotion of the cook was 
patent to all men, but Miss Jewell was as change- 
able as a weather-glass. The skipper would leave 
her one night convinced that he had better forget 
her as soon as possible, and the next her manner 
would be so kind, and her glances so soft, that 
only the presence of the ever-watchful cook pre- 
vented him from proposing on the spot. The end 
came one evening in October. The skipper had 
hurried back from the City, laden with stores, 
Miss Jewell having, after many refusals, consented 
to grace the tea-table that afternoon. The table, 
set by the boy, groaned beneath the weight of 
unusual luxuries, but the girl had not arrived. 
The cook was also missing, and the only occupant 
of the cabin was the mate, who, sitting at one 
corner, was eating with great relish. 

“ Ain’t you going to get your tea?” he in- 
quired. 

“No hurry,” said the skipper, somewhat in- 
censed at his haste. “It wouldn’t have hurt you 
to have waited a bit.” 

“Waited? ” said the other. ‘‘ What for? ” 

“For my visitors,” was the reply. 

The mate bit a piece off a crust and stirred his 
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tea. “No use waiting for them,” he said, with 
a grin. “ They ain’t coming.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” demanded the skipper. 

“T mean,” said the mate, continuing to stir his 
tea with great enjoyment—“ I mean that all that 
kind’artedness of yours was clean chucked away 
on that cook. He’s got a berth ashore and he’s 
gone for good. He left you ’is love; he left it with 
Bill Hemp.” 

“ Berth ashore? ”’ said the skipper, staring. 

“ Ah! ” said the mate, taking a large and noisy 
sip from his cup. “ He’s been fooling you all 
along for what he could get out of you. Sleeping 
aft and feeding aft, nobody to speak a word to 
"im, and going out and being treated by the 
skipper; Bill said he laughed so much when he 
was telling ’im that the tears was running down 
*is face like rain. He said he’d never been treated 
so much in his life.” 

“ That’ll do,” said the skipper, quickly. 

“You ought to hear Bill tell it,” said the mate, 
regretfully. “I can’t do it anything like as well 
as what he can. Made us all roar, he did. What 
amused ’em most was you thinking that that gal 
was cookie’s sister.” 

The skipper, with a sharp exclamation, leaned 
forward, staring at him. 

“ They’re going to be married at Christmas,” 
said the mate, choking in his cup. 

The skipper sat upright again, and tried man- 
fully to compose his features. Many things he 
had not understood before were suddenly made 
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clear, and he remembered now the odd way in 
which the girl had regarded him as she bade him 
good-night on the previous evening. The mate 
eyed him with interest, and was about to supply 
him with further details when his attention was 
attracted by footsteps descending the companion- 
ladder. Then he put down his cup with great 
cate, and stared in stolid amazement at the figure 
of Miss Jewell in the doorway. 

“T’m a bit late,” she said, flushing slightly. 

She crossed over and shook hands with the 
skipper, and, in the most natural fashion in the 
world, took a seat and began to remove her gloves. 
The mate swung round and regarded her open- 
mouthed; the skipper, whose ideas were in a 
whirl, sat regarding her in silence. The mate was 
the first to move; he left the cabin rubbing his 
shin, and casting furious glances at the skipper. 

“You didn’t expect to see me? ”’ said the girl, 
reddening again. 

“No,” was the reply. 

The girl looked at the tablecloth. “ I came to 
beg your pardon,” she said, in a low voice. 

“ There’s nothing to beg my pardon for,” said 
the skipper, clearing his throat. “ By rights I 
ought to beg yours. You did quite right to make 
fun of me. I can see it now.” 

“When you asked me whether I was Bert’s 
sister I didn’t like to say ‘ no,’ ”’ continued the 
girl: “and at first I let you come out with me 
for the fun of the thing, and then Bert said it 
would be good for him, and then—then id 
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“Yes,” said the skipper, after a long pause. 

The girl broke a biscuit into small pieces, and 
arranged them on the cloth. “ Then I didn’t mind 
your coming so much,” she said, in a low voice. 

The skipper caught his breath and tried to gaze 
at the averted face. 

The girl swept the crumbs aside and met his gaze 
squarely. “ Not quite so much,” she explained. 

“T’ve been a fool,” said the skipper. “I’ve 
been a fool. I’ve made myself a laughing-stock 
all round, but if I could have it all over again I 
would.” 

“That can never be,” said the girl, shaking her 
head. “ Bert wouldn’t come.” 

“No, of course not,” asserted the other. 

The girl bit her lip. The skipper thought that 
he had never seen her eyes so large and shining. 
There was a long silence. 

““ Good-bye,” said the girl at last, rising. 

Theskipper rose to follow. “Good-bye,” he said, 
slowly ; “‘ and I wish you both every happiness.” 

“‘ Happiness? ” echoed the girl, in a surprised 
voice. “ Why?” 

“When you are married.” 

“TI am not going to be married,” said the girl. 
“T told Bert so this afternoon. Good-bye.” 

The skipper actually let her get nearly to the 
top of the ladder before he regained his presence 
of mind. Then, in obedience to a powerful tug 
at the hem of her skirt, she came down again, and 
accompanied him meekly back into the cabin. 

From “ Short Cruises” 
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T was getting late in the afternoon as Master 
I Jones, in a somewhat famished condition, 
strolled up Aldgate, with a keen eye on the gutter, 
in search of anything that would serve him for his 
tea. Too late, he wished that he had saved some 
of the stale bread and damaged fruit which had 
constituted his dinner. 

Aldgate proving barren, he turned up into the 
quieter Minories, skilfully dodging the mechanical 
cuff of the constable at the corner as he passed, 
and watching with some interest the efforts of 
a stray mongrel to get itself adopted. Its 
victim had sworn at it, cut at it with his stick, 
and even made little runs at it—all to no pur- 
pose. Finally, being a soft-hearted man, he was 
weak enough to pat the cowering schemer on 
the head, and, being frantically licked by the 
homeless one, took it up in his arms and walked 
off with it. 

Billy Jones watched the proceedings with in- 
terest, not untempered by envy. If he had only 
been a dog! The dog passed in the man’s arms, 
and, with a whine of ecstasy, insisted upon licking 
his ear. They went on their way, the dog wonder- 
ing between licks what sort of table the man kept, 


and the man speculating idly as to a descent which 
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appeared to have included, among other things, 
an ant-eater. 

“°R’s all right,” said the orphan, wistfully ; 
“no coppers to chivvy ’im about, and as much 
grub as he wants. Wish I’d been a dog.” 

He tied up his breeches with a piece of string 
which was lying on the pavement, and, his hands 
being now free, placed them in a couple of rents 
which served as pockets, and began to whistle. 
He was not a proud boy, and was quite willing to 
take a lesson even from the humblest. Surely he 
was as useful as a dog! 

The thought struck him just as a stout, kindly- 
looking seaman passed with a couple of ship- 
mates. It was a good-natured face, and the figure 
was that of a man who lived well. A moment’s 
hesitation, and Master Jones, with a courage born 
of despair, ran after him and tugged him by the 
sleeve. 

“* Halloa!”? said Mr Samuel Brown, looking 
round. “ What do you want?” 

“Want you, Father,” said Master Jones. 

The jolly seaman’s face broke into a smile. So 
also did the faces of the jolly seaman’s friends. 

“T’m not your father, matey,” he said, good 
naturedly. 

“Yes, you ate,” said the desperate Billy ; “‘ you 
know you are.” 

*-You’ve made a mistake, my lad,” said Mr 
Brown, still smiling. “ Here, run away.” 

He felt in his trousers-pocket and produced a 
penny. It was a gift, not a bribe, but it had by no 
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means the effect its donor intended. Master Jones, 
now quite certain that he had made a wise choice 
of a father, trotted along a yard or two in the rear. 

“ Look here, my lad,” exclaimed Mr Brown, 
goaded into action by intercepting a smile with 
which Mr Charles Legge had favoured Mr Harry 
Green, “‘ you run off home.” 

“Where do you live now?” inquired Billy, 
anxiously. 

Mr Green, disdaining concealment, slapped 
Mr Legge on the back, and, laughing uproariously, 
regarded Master Jones with much kindness. 

“You mustn’t follow me,” said Sam, severely ; 
“ d’ye hear? ” 

“ All right, Father,” said the boy, dutifully. 

** And don’t call me father,” vociferated Mr 
Brown. 

“ Why not?” inquired the youth, artlessly. 

Mr Legge stopped suddenly, and, putting his 
hand on Mr Green’s shoulder, gaspingly expressed 
his inability to go any farther. Mr Green, patting 
his back, said he knew how he felt, because he 
felt the same, and, turning to Sam, told him he’d 
be the death of him if he wasn’t more careful. 

“Tf you don’t run away,” said Mr Brown, 
harshly, as he turned to the boy, “ I shall give you 
a hiding.” 

“Where am I to run to?” whimpered Master 
Jones, dodging off and on. 

* Run ’ome,”’ said Sam. 

“ That’s where I’m going,” said Master Jones, 
following. 
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“ Better try and give ’im the slip, Sam,” said 
Mr Legge, in a confidential whisper: “‘ though it 
seems a unnatural thing to do.” 

“ Unnatural? What d’ye mean?” demanded 
his unfortunate friend. “Wot d’ye mean by 
unnatural ? ”” 

“ Oh, if you’re going to talk like that, Sam,” 
said Mr Legge, shortly, “ it’s no good giving you 
advice. As you’ve made your bed, you must lay 
on it.” 

“How long is it since you saw him last, 
matey?” inquired Mr Green. 

“T dunno; not very long,’ 
cautiously. 

“ Has he altered at all since you see ’im last? ” 
inquired the counsel for the defence, motioning 
the fermenting Mr Brown to keep still. 

“No,” said Billy, firmly: “‘ not a bit.” 

“ Wot’s your name? ” 

“* Billy,” was the reply. 

“ Billy wot? ” 

* Dilly Jones.” 

Mr Green’s face cleared, and he turned to his 
friends with a smile of joyous triumph. Sam’s 
face reflected his own, but Charlie Legge’s was 
still overcast. 

“Tt ain’t likely,” he said, impressively; “it 
ain’t likely as Sam would go and get married 
twice in the same name, is it? Put it to yourself, 
?Arry—would you? ” 

* Look, ’ere,” exclaimed the infuriated Mr 
Brown, “don’t you interfere in my business. 
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You’re a crocodile, that’s wot you are. As for 
you, you little varmint, you run off, d’ye hear? ” 

He moved on swiftly, accompanied by the 
other two, and set an example of looking straight 
ahead of him, which was, however, lost upon his 
friends. 

“?R’s still following of you, Sam,” said the 
crocodile, in by no means disappointed tones. 

“ Sticking like a leech,” confirmed Mr Green. 
“*°R’s a pretty little chap, rather.” 

“Takes arter ’is mother,” said the vengeful 
Mr Legge. 

The unfortunate Sam said nothing, but strode 
a haunted man down Nightingale Lane into 
Wapping High Street, and so to the ketch Nancy 
Bell, which was lying at Shrimpett’s Wharf. He 
stepped on board without a word, and only when 
he turned to descend the forecastle-ladder did his 
gaze rest for a moment on the small, forlorn piece 
of humanity standing on the wharf. 

“ Halloa, boy, what do you want? ” cried the 
skipper, catching sight of him. 

“Want my father, sir—Sam,” replied the 
youth, who had kept his ears open. 

The skipper got up from his seat and eyed him 
curiously; Messts Legge and Green, drawing 
near, explained the situation. Now the skipper 
was a worldly man; and Samuel Brown, A.B., 
when at home, played a brass instrument in the 
Salvation Army band. He regarded the boy 
kindly and spoke him fair. 

“Don’t run away,” he said, anxiously. 
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“Tm not going to, sir,” said Master Jones, 
charmed with his manner, and he watched breath- 
lessly as the skipper stepped forward, and, peering 
down the forecastle, called loudly for Sam. 

“Yes, sit,” said a worried voice. 

“Your boy’s asking for you,” said the skipper, 
grinning madly. 

“ He’s not my boy, sir,’ 
through his clenched teeth. 

“Well, you’d better come up and see him,” 
said the other. “Are you sure he isn’t, 
Sam?” 

Mr Brown made no reply, but coming on deck 
met Master Jones’s smile of greeting with an icy 
stare, and started convulsively as the skipper 
beckoned the boy aboard. 

““He’s been rather neglected, Sam,” said the 
skipper, shaking his head. 

“Wot’s it got to do with me?” said Sam, 
violently. “I tell you P’ve never seen *im afore 
this arternoon.” 

“You hear what your father says,” said the 
skipper. (“ Hold your tongue, Sam.”) “ Where’s 
your mother, boy? ”’ 

“ Dead, sir,” whined Master Jones. “I’ve 
on’y got ’im now.” 

The skipper was a kind-hearted man, and he 
looked pityingly at the forlorn little figure by his 
side. And Sam was the good man of the ship and 
a leading light at Dimport. 

* How would you like to come to sea with 
yout father? ”’ he inquired. 
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replied Mr Brown, 
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The grin of delight with which Master Jones 
received this proposal was sufficient reply. 

“I wouldn’t do it for everybody,” pursued the 
skipper, glancing severely at the mate, who was 
behaving foolishly, “ but I don’t mind obliging 
you, Sam. He can come.” 

“* Obliging ?”” repeated Mr Brown, hardly able 
to get the words out. “ Obliging me? I don’t 
want to be obliged.” 

“There, there,” interrupted the skipper. “I 
don’t want any thanks. Take him forward and 
give him something to eat—he looks half starved, 
poor little chap.” 

He turned away and went down to the cabin, 
while the cook, whom Mr Brown had publicly 
rebuked for his sins the day before, led the boy 
to the galley and gave him a good meal. After 
that was done Charlie washed him, and Harry 
going ashore, begged a much-worn suit of boy’s 
clothes from a foreman of his acquaintance. He 
also brought back a message from the foreman 
to Mr Brown to the effect that he was surprised 
at him. 

The conversation that evening after Master 
Jones was asleep turned upon bigamy, but Mr 
Brown snored through it all, though Mr Legge’s 
remark that the revelations of that afternoon had 
thrown a light upon many little things in his 
behaviour which had hitherto baffled him, came 
perilously near to awakening him. 

At six in the morning they got under way, the 
boy going nearly frantic with delight as sail after 
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sail was set, and the ketch, with a stiff breeze, 
rapidly left London behind her. Mr Brown 
studiously ignored him, but the other men pam- 
pered him to his heart’s content, and even the 
cabin was good enough to manifest a little con- 
cern in his welfare, the skipper calling Mr Brown 
up no fewer than five times that day to complain 
about his son’s behaviour. 

“T can’t have somersaults on this ’ere ship, 
Sam,” he remarked, shaking his head; “ it ain’t 
the place for ’em.” 

“IT wonder at you teaching ’im such things,” 
said the mate, in grave disapprobation. 

“ Me? ” said the hapless Sam, trembling with 
passion. 

“ He must ’ave seen you do it,” said the mate, 
letting his eye rove casually over Sam’s ample 
proportions. ‘‘ You must ha’ been leading a 
double life altogether, Sam.” 

“ That’s nothing to do with us,” interrupted 
the skipper, impatiently. “I don’t mind Sam 
turning cart-wheels all day if it amuses him, but 
they mustn’t do it here, that’s all. It’s no good 
standing there sulking, Sam; I can’t have it.” 

He turned away, and Mr Brown, unable to 
decide whether he was mad or drunk, or both, 
walked back, and, squeezing himself up in the 
bows, looked miserably over the sea. Behind him 
the men disported themselves with Master Jones, 
and once, looking over his shoulder, he actually 
saw the skipper giving him a lesson in steering. 

By the following afternoon he was in such a 
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state of collapse that, when they put in at the 
small port of Withersea to discharge a portion of 
their cargo, he obtained permission to stay below 
in his bunk. Work proceeded without him, and 
at nine o’clock in the evening they sailed again, 
and it was not until they were a couple of miles 
on their way to Dimport that Mr Legge rushed 
aft with the announcement that he was missing. 

‘Don’t talk nonsense,” said the skipper, as he 
came up from below in response to a hail from 
the mate. 

“It’s a fact, sir,” said Mr Legge, shaking his 
head. 
“‘ What’s to be done with the boy ?”” demanded 

the mate, blankly. 

“ Sam’s a unsteady, unreliable, tricky old man,” 
exclaimed the skipper, hotly; “ the idea of going 
and leaving a boy on our hands like that. I’m 
surprised at him. [’m disappointed in Sam— 
deserting ! ” 

“T expect ’e’s larfing like anything, sir,” re- 
marked Mr Legge. 

“ Get forrard,” said the skipper, sharply ; “ get 
forrard at once, d’ye hear? ” 

““ But what’s to be done with the boy >—that’s 
what I want to know,” said the mate. 

“What d’ye think’s to be done with him?” 
bawled the skipper. “ We can’t chuck him over- 
board, can we?” 


“TI mean when we get to Dimport? ” growled 
the mate. 

“Well, the men’ll talk,” said the skipper, 
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calming down a little, “ and perhaps Sam’s wife’ll 
come and take him. If not, I suppose he’ll have 
to go to the workhouse. Anyway, it’s got nothing 
to do with me. I wash my hands of it altogether.” 

He went below again, leaving the mate at the 
wheel. A murmur of voices came from the fore- 
castle, where the crew were discussing the be- 
haviour of their late colleague. The bereaved 
Master Jones, whose face was streaky with the 
tears of disappointment, looked on from his bunk. 

“ What are you going to do, Billy? ” inquired 
the cook. 

“TI dunno,” said the boy, miserably. 

He sat up in his bunk in a brown study, ever 
and anon turning his sharp little eyes from one 
to another of the men. Then, with a final sniff 
to the memory of his departed parent, he com- 
posed himself to sleep. 

With the buoyancy of childhood he had for- 
gotten his trouble by the morning, and ran idly 
about the ship as before, until in the afternoon 
they came in sight of Dimport. Mr Legge, who 
had a considerable respect for the brain hidden 
in that small head, pointed it out to him, and 
with some curiosity waited for his remarks. 

“TI can see it,” remarked Master Jones, briefly. 

** That’s where Sam lives,” said his friend, 
pointedly. 

“ Yes,” said the boy, nodding, “ all of you live 
there, don’t you? ” 

It was an innocent enough remark in all con- 
science, but there was that in Master Jones’s eye 
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which caused Mr Legge to move away hastily 
and glance at him in some disquietude from the 
other side of the deck. The boy, unconscious of 
the interest excited by his movements, walked 
restlessly up and down. 

“ Boy’s worried,” said the skipper, aside, to 
the mate; “ cheer up, sonny.” 

Billy looked up and smiled, and the cloud 
which had sat on his brow when he thought of 
the cold-blooded desertion of Mr Brown gave 
way to an expression of serene content. 

“Well, what’s he going to do? ” inquired the 
mate, in a low voice. 

“That needn’t worry us,” said the skipper. 
“ Let things take their course; that’s my motto.” 

He took the wheel from Harry; the little town 
came closer; the houses separated and disclosed 
toads, and the boy discovered to his disappoint- 
ment that the church stood on ground of its own, 
and not on the roof of a large red house as he had 
supposed. He ran forward as they got closer, and, 
perching up in the bows until they were fast to 
the quay, looked round searchingly for any signs 
of Sam. 

The skipper locked up the cabin, and then 
calling on one of the shore-hands to keep an eye 
on the forecastle, left it open for the convenience 
of the small passenger. Harry, Charlie, and the 
cook stepped ashore. The skipper and mate 
followed, and the latter, looking back from some 
distance, called his attention to the desolate little 
figure sitting on the hatch. 
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“T s’pose he’ll be all right,” said the skipper, 
uneasily; “‘ there’s food and a bed down the 
fo’c’sle. You might just look round to-night and 
see he’s safe. I expect we’ll have to take him back 
to London with us.” 

They turned up a small road in the direction 
of home and walked on in silence, until the mate, 
glancing behind at an acquaintance who had just 
passed, uttered a sharp exclamation. The skipper 
turned, and a small figure which had just shot 
round the corner stopped in mid-career and eyed 
them warily. The men exchanged uneasy glances. 

“* Father,”’ cried a small voice. 

“* He—he’s adopted you now,” said the skipper, 
huskily. 

“ Or you,” said the mate. “‘ I never took much 
notice of him.” 

He looked round again. Master Jones was 
following briskly, about ten yards in the rear, 
and twenty yards behind him came the crew, 
who, having seen him quit the ship, had followed 
with the evident intention of being in at the death. 

“ Father,” cried the boy again, “‘ wait for me.” 

One or two passers-by stared in astonishment, 
and the mate began to be uneasy as to the com- 
pany he was keeping. 

* Let’s separate,” he growled, “and see who 
he’s calling after.” 

The skipper caught him by the arm. “ Shout 
out to him to go back,” he cried. 

* It’s you he’s after, I tell you,” said the mate. 


“Who do you want, Billy? ” 
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“‘T want my father,” cried the youth, and, to 
prevent any mistake, indicated the raging skipper 
with his finger. 

“ Who do you want?” bellowed the latter, in 
a frightful voice. 

** Want you, Father,” chirruped Master Jones. 

Wrath and dismay struggled for supremacy in 
the skipper’s face, and he paused to decide 
whether it would be better to wipe Master Jones 
off the face of the earth or to pursue his way in 
all the strength of conscious innocence. He chose 
the latter course, and, a shade mote erect than 
usual, walked on until he came in sight of his 
house and his wife, who was standing at the door. 

“You come along o” me, Jem, and explain,” 
he whispered to the mate. Then he turned about 
and hailed the crew. The crew, flattered at being 
offered front seats in the affair, came forward 
eagerly. 

“What’s the matter?’ inquired Mrs Hunt, 
eyeing the crowd in amazement as it grouped itself 
in anticipation. 

“ Nothing,” said her husband, off-handedly. 

“Who’s that boy?” cried the innocent 
woman. 

“It’s a poor little mad boy,” began the skipper ; 
“ he came aboard——— 

“T’m not mad, Father,” interrupted Master 
Jones. 

“A poor little mad boy,” continued the 
skipper, hastily, ‘“ who came aboard in London 


and said poor old Sam Brown was his father.” 
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““ No—you, Father,” cried the boy, shrilly. 

“He calls everybody his father,” said the 
skipper, with a smile of anguish; “ that’s the 
form his madness takes. He called Jem here his 
father.” 

“No, he didn’t,” said the mate, bluntly. 

** And then he thought Charlie was his father.” 

“No, sit,” said Mr Legge, with respectful 
firmness. 

“Well, he said Sam Brown was,” said the 
skipper. 

“Yes, that’s right, sir,” said the crew. 

“ Where is Sam ? ” inquired Mrs Hunt, looking 
round expectantly. 

“* He deserted the ship at Withersea,”’ said her 
husband. 

“I see,” said Mrs Hunt, with a bitter smile, 
“and these men have all come up prepared to 
sweat that the boy said Sam was his father. 
Haven’t you?” 

“Yes, mum,” chorused the crew, delighted at 
being understood so easily. 

Mrs Hunt looked across the road to the fields 
stretching beyond. Then she suddenly brought 
her gaze back, and, looking full at her husband, 
uttered just two words: 

se. Oly joes? 

*“* Ask the mate,” cried the frantic skipper. 

“Yes, I know what the mate’ll say,” said 
Mts Hunt. “I’ve no need to ask him.” 

“ Charlie and Harry were with Sam when the 
boy came up to them,” protested the skipper. , 
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“T’ve no doubt,” said his wife. “ Oh, Joe! 
Joe! Joe!” 

There was an uncomfortable silence, during 
which the crew, standing for the most part on one 
leg in sympathy with their chief’s embarrassment, 
nudged each other to say something to clear the 
character of a man whom all esteemed. 

“You ungrateful little devil,” burst out Mr 
Legge, at length; “ arter the kind way the skipper 
treated you, too.” 

“Did he treat him kindly?” inquired the 
captain’s wife, in conversational tones. 

* Like a fa—like a uncle, mum,” said the - 
thoughtless Mr Legge. “ Gave ’im a passage on 
the ship and fairly spoilt im. We was all sur- 
prised at the fuss ’e made of ’im; wasn’t we, 
Harty?” 

He turned to his friend, but on Mr Green’s 
face there was an expression of such utter scorn 
and contempt that his own fell. He glanced at 
the skipper, and was almost frightened at his 
appearance. 

The situation was ended by Mrs Hunt entering 
the house and closing the door with an ominous 
bang. The men slunk off, headed by Mr Legge; 
and the mate, after a few murmured words of 
encouragement to the skipper, also departed. 
Captain Hunt looked first at the small cause of 
his trouble, who had drawn off to some distance, 
and then at the house. Then, with a determined 
gesture, he turned the handle of the door and 
walked in. His wife, who was sitting in an arm- 
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chair, with her eyes on the floor, remained 
motionless. 

“Look here, Polly ” he began. 

“ Don’t talk to me,” was the reply. “I wonder 
you can look me in the face.” 

The skipper ground his teeth, and strove to 
maintain an air of judicial calm. 

“If you'll only be reasonable 
marked, severely. 

“I thought there was something secret going 
on,” said Mrs Hunt. “ve often looked at you 
when you’ve been sitting in that chair, with a 
worried look on your face, and wondered what it 
was. But I never thought it was so bad as this. 
Pll do you the credit to say that I never thought 
of such a thing as this... . What did you say?.. 
What? ” 

“TI said ‘damn!’” said the skipper, ex- 
plosively. 

“Yes, I’ve no doubt,” said his wife, fiercely. 
“You think you’re going to carry it off with a 
high hand and bluster; but you won’t bluster me, 
my man. I’m not one of your meek and mild 
women who’ll put up with anything. I’m not one 
of your 

“T tell you,” said the skipper, “ that the boy 
calls everybody his father. I dare say he’s claimed 
another by this time.” 

Even as he spoke the handle turned, and the 
door opening a few inches disclosed the anxious 
face of Master Jones. Mrs Hunt, catching the 
skipper’s eye, pointed to him in an ecstasy be 
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silent wrath. There was a breathless pause, 
broken at last by the boy. 

“* Mother! ” he said, softly. 

Mrs Hunt stiffened in her chair and her arms 
fell by her side as she gazed in speechless amaze- 
ment. Master Jones, opening the door a little 
wider, gently insinuated his small figure into the 
room. The skipper gave one glance at his wife, 
and then, turning hastily away, put his hand over 
his mouth, and, with protruding eyes, gazed out 
of the window. 

** Mother, can I come in? ” said the boy. 

“Oh, Polly!” sighed the skipper. Mrs Hunt ~ 
strove to regain the utterance of which astonish- 
ment had deprived her. 

STysn.uwhat 2J6tjoe.... don’ tibet afoot? 

“Yes, Pve no doubt,” said the skipper, 
theatrically. “Oh, Polly! Polly! Polly!” 

He put his hand over his mouth again and 
laughed silently, until his wife, coming behind 
him, took him by the shoulders and shook him 
violently. 

“This,” said the skipper, choking; “ this is 
what ... you’ve been worried about. ... This is 
the secret what’s———”’ 

He broke off suddenly as his wife thrust him 
by main force into a chair, and standing over him 
with a fiery face dared him to say another word. 
Then she turned to the boy. 

“* What do you mean by calling me‘ Mother’?” 
she demanded. “I’m not your mother.” 


“Yes, you are,” said Master Jones. 
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Mrs Hunt eyed him in bewilderment, and then, 
roused to a sense of her position by a renewed 
gurgling from the skipper’s chair, set to work to 
try and thump that misguided man into a more 
serious frame of mind. Failing in this, she sat 
down, and, after a futile struggle, began to laugh 
herself and that so heartily that Master Jones, 
smiling sympathetically, closed the door, and came 
boldly into the room. 

The statement, generally believed, that Captain 
Hunt and his wife adopted him, is incorrect, the 
skipper accounting for his continued presence in 
the house by the simple explanation that he had 
adopted them—an explanation which Mr Samuel 
Brown, for one, finds quite easy of acceptance. 


From “ Light Freights’’ 
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I 
NIHONY KELLER, white and dazed, came 
stumbling out into the small hall and closed 
the door of his study noiselessly behind him. 
Only half an hour ago he had entered the room 
with Henry Martle, and now Martle would never 
leave it again until he was carried out of it. 

He took out his watch and put it back again 
without looking at it. He sank into a chair and, 
trying to still his quivering legs, strove to think. 
The clock behind the closed door struck nine. 
He had ten hours; ten hours before the woman 
who attended to his small house came to start the 
next day’s work. 

Ten hours! His mind refused to act. There 
was so much to be done, so much to be thought 
of. God! If only he could have the last ten 
minutes over again and live them differently. If 
Martle only had not happened to say that it was 
a sudden visit and that nobody knew of it. 

He went into the back room and, going to the 
sideboard, gulped down half a tumbler of raw 
whisky. It seemed to him inconceivable that the 
room should look the same. This pleasant room, 
with etchings on the walls, and his book, face 
downwards, just as he had left it to answer 
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Martle’s knock. He could hear the knock now, 
and 

The empty tumbler smashed in his hand, and 
he caught his breath in a sob. Somebody else 
was knocking. He stood for a moment quivering, 
and then, wiping some of the blood from his 
hand, kicked the pieces of glass aside and stood 
irresolute. The knocking came again, so loud 
and insistent that for one horrible moment he 
fancied it might arouse the thing in the next 
room. Then he walked to the door and opened 
it. A short sturdy man, greeting him noisily, 
stepped into the hall. 

“Thought you were dead,” he said breezily. 
“ Hallo!” 

** Cut myself with a broken glass,” said Keller, 
in a constrained voice. 

** Look here, that wants binding up,” said his 
friend. “ Got a clean handkerchief? ”’ 

He moved towards the door, and was about to 
turn the handle when Keller flung himself upon 
him and dragged him back. “ Not there,” he 
said thickly. “‘ Not there.” 

“What the devil’s the matter? ” inquired the 
visitor, staring. 

Keller’s mouth worked. “‘ Somebody in there,” 
he muttered; “somebody in there. Come 
heve:s 

He pushed him into the back room and in a 
dazed fashion motioned him to a chair. 

“ Thanks, rather not,” said the other stiffly. 
“IT just came in to smoke a pipe. I didn’t lls 
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you had visitors. Anyway, I shouldn’t eat them. 
Good night.” 

Keller stood staring at him. His friend stared 
back, then suddenly his eyes twinkled and he 
smiled roguishly. 

“‘ What have you got in there? ” he demanded, 
jerking his thumb towards the study. 

Keller shrank back. “‘ Nothing,” he stam- 
mered. “ Nothing—no a4 

“Ho, ho! ” said the other. “ All right. Don’t 
worty. Mum’s the word. You quiet ones are 
always the worst. Be good.” 

He gave him a playful dig in the ribs and went 
out chuckling. Keller, hardly breathing, watched 
him to the gate, and closing the door softly 
bolted it and returned to the back room. 

He steadied his nerves with some more whisky, 
and strove to steel himself to the task before him. 
He had got to conquer his horror and remorse, to 
overcome his dread of the thing in the next room, 
and put it where no man should ever see it. He, 
Anthony Keller, a quiet, ordinary citizen, had got 
to do this thing. 

The little clock in the next room struck ten. 
Nine hours left. With a soft tread he went out at 
the back door, and unlocking the bicycle-shed 
peered in. Plenty of room. 

He left the door open and, returning to the 
house, went to the door of the study. Twice he 
turned the handle—and softly closed the door 
again. Suppose when he looked in at Martle, 
Martle should turn and look at him? He 
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turned the handle suddenly and threw the door 
open. 

Martle was quiet enough. Quiet and peaceful, 
and, perhaps, a little pitiful. Keller’s fear passed, 
but envy took its place. Martle had got the best 
of it after all. No horror-haunted life for him; no 
unavailing despair and fear of the unknown. 
Keller, looking down at the white face and 
battered head, thought of the years before him- 
self. Or would it be weeks? With a gasp he came 
back to the need for action, and taking Martle by 
the shoulders drew him, with heels dragging and 
scraping, to the shed. 

He locked the door and put the key in his 
pocket. Then he drew a bucket of water from 
the scullery-tap and found some towels. His in- 
jured hand was still bleeding, but he regarded it 
with a sort of cunning satisfaction. It would 
account for much. 

It was a long job, but it was finished at last. 
He sat down and thought, and then searched 
round and round the room for the overlooked 
thing which might be his undoing. 

It was nearly midnight, and necessary, unless 
he wanted to attract the attention of any passing 
constable, to extinguish or lower the com- 
panionablelights. Heturned them outswiftly, and, 
with trembling haste, passed upstairs to his room. 

The thought of bed was impossible. He 
lowered the gas and, dropping into a chair, sat 
down to wait for day. Erect in the chair, his 
hands gripping the arms, he sat tense and listening. 
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The quiet house was full of faint sounds, odd 
creakings, and stealthy rustlings. Suppose the 
suddenly released spirit of Martle was wandering 
around the house! 

He rose and paced up and down the room, 
pausing every now and then to listen. He could 
have sworn that there was something fumbling 
blindly at the other side of the door, and once, 
turning sharply, thought that he saw the handle 
move. Sometimes sitting and sometimes walking, 
the hours passed until in the distance a cock smelt 
the dawn, and a little later the occasional note of 
a bird announced the approach of day. 


II 

In the bright light of day his courage returned, 
and, dismissing all else from his mind, he thought 
only of how to escape the consequences of his 
crime. Inch by inch he examined the room and 
the hall. Then he went into the garden, and, going 
round the shed, satisfied himself that no crack or 
hole existed that might reveal his secret. He 
walked the length of the garden and looked about 
him. The nearest house was a hundred yards 
away, and the bottom of the garden screened by 
trees. Near the angle of the fence he would dig a 
shallow trench and over it pile up a rockery of 
bricks and stones and earth. Once started he 
could take his time about it, and every day would 
make him more and more secure. There was an 
ait of solidity and permanency about a rockery 
that nothing else could give. 
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He was back in the house when the char- 
woman arrived, and in a few words told her of 
his accident of the night before. “I cleaned up 
the—the mess as well as I could,” he concluded. 

Mrs Howe nodded. “T’ll have a go at it while 
you’re having your breakfast,” she remarked. 
“Good job for you, sir, that you ain’t one o’ 
them as faints at the sight of blood.” 

She brought coffee and bacon into the little 
back dining-room, and Keller, as he sat drinking 
his coffee and trying to eat, heard her at work in 
the study. He pushed away his plate at last, and 
filling a pipe from which all flavour had departed 
sat smoking and thinking. 

He was interrupted by Mrs Howe. She stood 
in the doorway with a question which numbed 
his brain, and for a time arrested speech. 

“Eh? ” he said at last. 

“Key of the bicycle-shed,” repeated the 
woman, staring at him. ‘“ You had a couple o’ 
my dusters to clean your bicycle with.” 

Keller felt in his pockets, thinking, thinking. 
“ H’mm! ” he said at last, “‘ ’'m afraid Pve mis- 
laid it. Pll look for it presently.” 

Mrs Howe nodded. “ You do look bad,” she 
said, with an air of concern. “ P’r’aps you hurt 
yourself more than what you think.” 

Keller forced a smile and shook his head, 
sinking back in his chair as she vanished, and 
trying to control his quivering limbs. 

For a long time he sat inert, listening dully to 
the movements of Mrs Howe as she bustled to 
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and fro. He heard her washing the step at the 
back door, and, after that, a rasping, grating 
noise to which at first he paid but little heed. 
Then there was a faint, musical chinking as of 
keys knocking together. Keys / 

He sprang from his chair like a madman, and 
dashed to the door. Mrs Howe, with a bunch of 
odd keys tied on a string, had inserted one in the 
lock of the bicycle-shed, and was striving to turn 
it. 

“Stop!” cried Keller, in a dreadful voice. 
* Stop!” 

He snatched the keys from her, and, flinging 
them from him, stood mouthing dumbly at her. 
The fear in her eyes recalled him to his senses. 

“‘ Spoil the lock,” he muttered, “spoil the 
lock. Sorry. I didn’t mean to shout. No sleep 
all night. Neuralgia; ’fraid my nerves are wrong.” 

The woman’s face relaxed and her eyes soften- 
ed. “I saw you weren’t yourself as soon as I saw 
you this morning,” she exclaimed. 

She went back into the house, but he thought she 
eyed him curiously as she passed. She resumed 
her work, but in a subdued fashion, and, two or 
three times that morning meeting his eyes, ner- 
vously turned away her own. He realized at last 
that he was behaving in an unusual fashion alto- 
gether. In and out of the house, and, in the 
garden, never far from the shed. 

By lunch-time he had regained control of him- 
self. He opened a bottle of beer, and, congratu- 
lating Mrs Howe upon the grilling of the chops, 
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went on to speak of her husband and the search 
for work which had been his only occupation 
since his marriage ten years before. Some of the 
fear went out of the woman’s eyes—but not all, 
and it was with obvious relief that she left the 
room. 

For some time after lunch Keller stayed in the 
dining-room, and that in itself was unusual. Two 
ot three times he got up and resolved, for the 
sake of appearances, to take a short walk, but the 
shed held him. He dare not leave it unguarded. 
With a great effort he summoned up sufficient 
resolution to take him to the bottom of the 
garden and start his gruesome task. 

He dug roughly, avoiding the shape which 
might have aroused comment from any chance 
visitor. The ground was soft and, in spite of his 
injured hand, he made good progress, breaking 
off at frequent intervals to listen, or to move aside 
and obtain an unobstructed view of the shed. 

With a short break for tea he went on with his 
task until he was called in to his simple meal at 
seven. The manual labour had done him good 
and his appearance was almost normal. To Mrs 
Howe he made a casual reference to his after- 
noon’s work and questioned where to obtain the 
best rock-plants. 

With her departure after she had cleared away, 
fear descended upon him again. The house be- 
came uncanny and the shed a place of unspeak- 
able horror. Suppose his nerve failed and he 
found himself unable to open it! For an hour he 
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paced up and down in the long twilight, waiting 
for the dark. 

It came at last, and, fighting down his fears 
and nausea, he drew the garden-barrow up to the 
shed, and took the key from his pocket. He 
walked to the front gate and looked up and down 
the silent road. Then he came back and, inserting 
the key in the lock, opened the door, and, in the 
light of an electric torch, stood looking down at 
what he had placed there the night before. 

With his ears alert for the slightest sound, he 
took the inhabitant of the shed by the shoulders, 
and, dragging it outside, strove to lift it into the 
barrow. He succeeded at last, and, with the rigid 
body balanced precariously and the dead face 
looking up into his, seized the handles and slowly 
and silently took Martle to the place prepared for 
him. 

He did not leave him for a long time. Not 
until the earth was piled high above him in a 
circular mound and a score or two of bricks 
formed the first beginnings of a rockery. Then 
he walked slowly up the garden, and, after at- 
tending to the shed, locked it up and went in- 
doors. 

The disposal of the body gave a certain 
measute of relief. He would live, with time for 
repentance, and, perhaps, for forgetting. He 
washed in the scullery, and then, fearing the 
shadows upstairs, drew the heavy curtains in the 
dining-room to shut in the light and settled him- 
self in an easy chair. He drank until his senses 
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were deadened; his nerves quietened, his aching 
limbs relaxed, and he fell into a heavy sleep. 


III 

He awoke at six, and, staggering to his feet, 
drew back the curtains and turned out the gas. 
Then he went upstairs, and after disarranging his 
bed went to the bath-room. The cold water and 
a shave, together with a change of linen, did him 
good. He opened doors and windows, and let 
the clean sweet air blow through the house. The 
house which he must continue to inhabit because 
he date not leave it. Other people might not share 
his taste for rockeries. 

To the watchful eye of Mrs Howe he appeared 
to be almost himself again. The key of the shed 
had turned up, and he smiled as he presented her 
with her “ precious dusters.” Then he rode off 
on his bicycle to order slabs of stone and plants 
from the nearest nurseryman. 

He worked more and mote leisurely as the 
days passed, and the rockery grew larger and 
more solid. Every added stone and plant seemed 
to increase his security. He ate well, and, to his 
surptise, slept well; but every morning misery 
opened his eyes for him. 

The garden was no longer a place of quiet 
recreation; the house, which was part of the 
legacy that had so delighted him only a year 
before, was a prison in which he must serve a 
life-long sentence. He could neither let it nor 
sell it; other people might alter the garden—and 
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dig. Since the fatal evening he had not looked at 
a newspaper for fear of reading of Martle’s dis- 
appearance, and in all that time had not spoken 
to a friend. 

Martle was very quiet. There were no shadows 
in the house, no furtive noises, no dim shape 
pattering about the garden by night. Memory 
was the only thing that assailed him; but it 
sufficed. 

Then the dream came. A dream confused and 
grotesque, as most dreams are. He dreamt that 
he was standing by the rockery, in the twilight, 
when he thought he saw one of the stones move. 
Other stones followed suit. A big slab near the 
top came slithering down, and it was apparent 
that the whole pile of earth and stone was being 
shaken by some internal force. Something was 
trying to get out. Then he remembered that he 
was buried there, and had no business to be 
standing outside. He must get back. Martle had 
put him there, and for some reason which he was 
quite unable to remember he was afraid of Martle. 
He procured his tools and set to work. It was a 
long and tedious job and made more difficult by 
the fact that he was not allowed to make a noise. 
He dug and dug, but the grave had disappeared. 
Then suddenly something took hold of him and 
held him down; down. He could neither move 
nor cry out. 

He awoke with a scream and for a minute or 
two lay trembling and shaking. Thank God, it 
was only adream. The room was full of sunlight, 
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and he could hear Mrs Howe moving about 
downstairs. Life was good and might yet hold 
something in store for him. 

He lay still for ten minutes, and was about to 
tise when he heard Mrs Howe running upstairs. 
Even before her sudden and heavy rapping on 
the door he scented disaster. 

“Mr Keller! Mr Keller! ” 

“ Well? ” he said heavily. 

“Your rockery!” gasped the charwoman. 
“Your beautiful rockery! All gone!” 

““ Gone?” shouted Keller, springing out of 
bed and snatching his dressing-gown from the 
door. 

* Pulled all to pieces,” said Mrs Howe, as he 
opened the door. “‘ You never see such a mess. 
All over the place, as if a madman had done it.” 

In a mechanical fashion he thrust his feet into 
slippers and went downstairs. He hurried down 
the garden, and, waving the woman back, stood 
looking at the ruin. Stones and earth were indeed 
all over the place, but the spot that mattered was 
untouched. He stood gazing and trembling. 
Who could have done it? Why was it done? 

He thought of his dream and the truth burst 
upon him. No need for his aching back and limbs 
to remind him. No need to remember the sleep- 
walking feats of his youth. He knew the culprit 
now. 

*¢ Shall I go for the police? ” inquired the voice 
of Mrs Howe. 

Keller turned a stony face upon her. “ No,” 
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he said slowly. ‘‘ I—I’ll speak to them about it 
myself.” 

He took up the spade and began the task of 
reconstruction. He worked for an hour, and then 
went in to dress and breakfast. For the rest of 
the day he worked slowly and steadily, so that by 
evening most of the damage had been repaired. 
Then he went indoors to face the long night. 

Sleep, man’s best friend, had become his un- 
relenting enemy. He made himself coffee on the 
gas-stove and fought his drowsiness cup by cup. 
He read and smoked and walked about the room. 
Bits of his dream, that he had forgotten, came 
back to him and stayed with him. And ever at the 
back of his mind was the certainty that he was 
doomed. 

There was only one hope left to him. He 
would go away for a time. Far enough away to 
render a visit home in his sleep impossible. And 
perhaps the change of scene would strengthen 
him and help his frayed nerves. Afterwards it 
might be possible to let the house for a time on 
condition that the garden was not interfered with. 
It was one risk against another. 

He went down the garden as soon as it was 
light and completed his work. Then he went in- 
doors to breakfast and to announce his plans for 
sudden departure to Mrs Howe, his white and 
twitching face amply corroborating his tale of 
neuralgia and want of sleep. 

“ Things’ll be all right,” said the woman. “ T’ll 
ask the police to keep an eye on the house of a 
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night. I did speak to one last night about them 
brutes as destroyed the rockery. If they try it 
again they may get a surprise.” 

Keller quivered but made no sign. He went 
upstairs and packed his bag, and two hours later 
was in the train on his way to Exeter, where he 
proposed to stay the night. After that, Cornwall, 
perhaps. 

He secured a room at an hotel and went for a 
stroll to pass the time before dinner. How happy 
the people in the streets seemed to be, even the 
poorest! All free and all sure of their freedom. 
They could eat and sleep and enjoy the countless 
trivial things that make up life. Of battle and 
murder and sudden death they had no thought. 

The light and bustle of the dining-room gave 
him a little comfort. After his lonely nights it 
was good to know that there were people all 
around him, that the house would be full of them 
whilst he slept. He felt that he was beginning a 
fresh existence. In future he would live amongst 
a crowd. 

It was late when he went upstairs, but he lay 
awake for a few minutes. A faint sound or two 
reached him from downstairs, and the movements 
of somebody in the next room gave him a com- 
fortable feeling of security. With a sigh of con- 
tent he fell asleep. 

He was awakened by a knocking; a knocking 
which sounded just above the head of his bed and 
died away almost before he had brushed the sleep 


from his eyes. He looked around fearfully, and 
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then, lighting his candle, lay listening. The noise 
was not repeated. He had been dreaming, but he 
could not remember the substance of his dream. 
It had been unpleasant, but vague. More than 
unpleasant, terrifying. Somebody had been 
shouting at him. Shouting ! 

He fell back with a groan. The faint hopes of 
the night before died within him. He had been 
shouting and the strange noise came from the 
occupant of the next room. What had he said? 
and what had his neighbour heard? 

He slept no more. From somewhere below he 
heard a clock toll the hours, and, tossing in his 
bed, wondered how many more remained to 
him. 

Day came at last and he descended to break- 
fast. The hour was early and only two other 
tables were occupied, from one of which, be- 
tween mouthfuls, a bluff-looking, elderly man 
eyed him curiously. He caught Keller’s eye at 
last and spoke. 

“ Better? ” he inquired. 

Keller tried to force his quivering lips to a 
smile. 

“ Stood it as long as I could,” said the other ; 
“then I knocked. I thought perhaps you were 
delirious. Same words over and over again; 
sounded like ‘ Mockery’ and ‘ Mortal,’ ‘ Mock- 
ery ’ and ‘ Mortal.” You must have used them a 
hundred times.” 

Keller finished his coffee, and, lighting a 
cigarette, went and sat in the lounge. He had 
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made his bid for freedom and failed. He looked 
up the times of the trains to town and rang for 
his bill. 

IV 

He was back in the silent house, upon which, 
in the fading light of the summer evening, a great 
stillness seemed to have descended. The atmo- 
sphere of horror had gone and left only a sense 
of abiding peace. All fear had left him, and pain 
and remorse had gone with it. Serene and tran- 
quil he went into the fatal room, and, opening 
the window, sat by it, watching the succession of 
shadowy tableaux that had been his life. Some 
of it good and some of it bad, but most of it 
neither good nor bad. A very ordinary life until 
fate had linked it for all time with that of Martle’s. 
He was a living man bound to a corpse with 
bonds that could never be severed. 

It grew dark and he lit the gas and took a 
volume of poems from the shelves. Never before 
had he read with such insight and appreciation. 
In some odd fashion all his senses seemed to have 
been sharpened and refined. 

He read for an hour, and then, replacing the 
book, went slowly upstairs. For a long time he 
lay in bed thinking and trying to analyse the calm 
and indifference which had overtaken him and, 
with the problem still unsolved, fell asleep 

For a time he dreamt, but of pleasant, happy 
things. He seemed to be filled with a greater 
content than he had ever known before, a content 
which did not leave him even when these dreams 
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one. 

This time, however, it was different. He was 
still digging, but not in a state of frenzy and 
horror. He dug because something told him it 
was his duty to dig, and only by digging could 
he make reparation. And it was a matter of no 
surprise to him that Martle stood close by looking 
on. Not the Martle he had known, nor a bloody 
and decaying Martle, but one of grave and noble 
aspect. And there was a look of understanding 
on his face that nearly made Keller weep. 

He went on digging with a sense of companion- — 
ship such as he had never known before. Then 
suddenly, without warning, the sun blazed out of 
the darkness and struck him full in the face. The 
light was unbearable, and with a wild cry he 
dropped his spade and clapped his hands over his 
eyes. The light went, and a voice spoke to him 
out of the darkness. 

He opened his eyes on a dim figure standing a 
yard ot two away. 

“Hope I didn’t frighten you, sir,” said the 
voice. “T called to you once or twice and then 
I guessed you were doing this in your sleep.” 

“In my sleep,” repeated Keller. ‘* Yes.” 

“And a pretty mess you’ve made of it,” said 
the constable, with a genial chuckle. “ Lord! to 
think of you working at it every day and then 
pulling it down every night. Shouted at you I 
did, but you wouldn’t wake.” 

He turned on the flashlight that had dazzled 
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Keller, and surveyed the ruins. Keller stood by, 
motionless—and waiting. 

“Looks like an earthquake,” muttered the 
constable. He paused, and kept the light directed 
upon one spot. Then he stooped down and 
scratched away the earth with his fingers, and 
tugged. He stood up suddenly and turned the 
light on Keller, while with the other he fumbled 
in his pocket. He spoke in a voice cold and 
official. 

““ Are you coming quietly? ”’ he asked. 

Keller stepped towards him with both hands 
outstretched. 

“Tam coming quietly,” he said, in a low voice. 


* Thank God! ” 
From “Sea Whispers”’ 
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RS scuTrs, concealed behind the curtain, 
M gazed at the cab in uneasy amazement. The 
cabman clambered down from the box and, 
opening the door, stood by with his hands ex- — 
tended ready for any help that might be needed. 
A stranger was the first to alight, and, with his 
back towards Mrs Scutts, seemed to be struggling 
with something in the cab. He placed a dangling 
hand about his neck and, staggering under the 
weight, reeled backwards supporting Mr Scutts, 
whose other arm was round the neck of a 
third man. In a flash Mrs Scutts was at the 
door. 

“Oh, Bill! ” she gasped. ‘“ And by daylight, 
too!” 

Mr Scutts raised his head sharply and his lips 
parted; then his head sank again, and he became 
a dead weight in the grasp of his assistants. 

“ He’s all right,” said one of them, turning to 
Mrs Scutts. 

A deep groan from Mr Scutts confirmed the 
statement. 

“ What is it? ” inquired his wife anxiously. 

“ Just a little bit of a railway accident,” said 
one of the strangers. “ Train ran into some empty 
trucks. Nobody hurt—seriously,” he added, in 
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response to a terrible and annoyed groan from 
Mr Scutts. 

With his feet dragging helplessly, Mr Scutts 
was conveyed over his own doorstep and placed 
on the sofa. 

“ All the others went off home on their own 
legs,” said one of the strangers reproachfully. 
“ He said he couldn’t walk, and he wouldn’t go 
to a hospital.” 

“Wanted to die at home,” declared the 
sufferer. “I ain’t going to be cut about at no 
’ospitals.”” 

The two strangers stood by watching him; 
then they looked at each other. 

“T don’t want—no—’ospitals,” gasped Mr 
Scutts. “I’m going to have my own doctor.” 

“ Of course the company will pay the doctot’s 
bill,” said one of the strangers to Mrs Scutts ; “‘ or 
theyll send their own doctor. I expect he’ll be 
all right to-morrow.” 

nl “operso;’ isaida Mr) Scutts, “ibuti I don’t 
think it. Thank you for bringing of me ’ome.” 

He closed his eyes languidly, and kept them 
closed until the men had departed. 

“ Can’t you walk, Bill? ” inquired the tearful 
Mrs Scutts. 

Her husband shook his head. “ You go and 
fetch the doctor,” he said slowly. “ That new 
one round the corner.” 

** He looks such a boy,” objected Mrs Scutts. 

“You go and fetch ’im,” said Mr Scutts, 
raising his voice. “ D’ye hear! ” 
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“ But ” began his wife. 

“If I get up to you, my gal,” said the forgetful 
Mr Scutts, “ you'll know it.” 

“ Why, [thought ”’ said his wife, in surprise. 

Mr Scutts raised himself on the sofa and shook 
his fist at her. Then, as a tribute to appearances, 
he sank back and groaned again. Mrs Scutts, 
looking somewhat relieved, took her bonnet from 
a nail and departed. 

The examination was long and tedious, but 
Mr Scutts, beyond remarking that he felt chilly, 
made no complaint. He endeavoured, but in 
vain, to perform the tests suggested, and even 
did his best to stand, supported by his medical © 
attendant. Self-preservation is the law of Nature, 
and when Mr Scutts’s legs and back gave way, 
he saw to it that the doctor was underneath. 

“We'll have to get you up to bed,” said the 
latter, rising slowly and dusting himself. 

Mr Scutts, who was lying full length on the 
floor, acquiesced, and sent his wife for some 
neighbours. One of them was a professional 
furniture-remover, and, half-way up the narrow 
stairs, the unfortunate had to remind him that he 
was dealing with a British working man, and not 
a piano. Four pairs of hands deposited Mr Scutts 
with mathematical precision in the centre of the 
bed and then proceeded to tuck him in, while 
Mrs Scutts drew the sheet in a straight line under 
his chin. 

“Don’t Jook much the matter with ’im,” said 
one of the assistants. 
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“You can’t tell with a face like that,”’ said the 
furniture-remover. “It’s wot you might call a 
’appy face. Why, he was ’arf smiling as we carried 
*im up the stairs.” 

“You’rea liar,” said Mr Scutts, opening his eyes. 

“ All right, mate,” said the furniture-remover ; 
“all right. There’s no call to get annoyed about 
it. Good old English pluck, I call it. Where 
d’you feel the pain? ” 

“* All over,” said Mr Scutts, briefly. 

His neighbours regarded him with sympathetic 
eyes, and then, led by the furniture-remover, filed 
out of the room on tip-toe. The doctor, with a 
few parting instructions, also took his departure. 

“If you’re not better by the morning,” he 
said, pausing at the door, “‘ you must send for 
your club doctor.” 

Mt Scutts, in a feeble voice, thanked him, and 
lay with a twisted smile on his face listening to 
his wife’s vivid narrative to the little crowd which 
had collected at the front door. She came back, 
followed by the next-door neighbour, Mr James 
Flynn, whose offers of assistance ranged from 
carrying Mr Scutts out pick-a-back when he 
wanted to take the air, to filling his pipe for him 
and fetching his beer. 

** But I dare say you'll be up and about in a 
couple o’ days,” he concluded. “ You wouldn’t 
look so well if you’d got anything serious the 
matter; rosy, fat cheeks and 3 

** That'll do,” said the indignant invalid. “‘ It’s 
my back that’s hurt, not my face.” 
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“TJ know,” said Mr Flynn, nodding sagely; 
“ but if it was hurt bad your face would be as 
white as that sheet—whiter.” 

“‘ The doctor said as he was to be kep’ quiet,” 
remarked Mrs Scutts sharply. 

“ Right-o,” said Mr Flynn. “ Ta-ta, old pal. 
Keep your pecker up, and if you want your back 
rubbed with turps, or anything of that sort, just 
knock on the wall.” 

He went, before Mr Scutts could think of a 
reply suitable for an invalid and, at the same time, 
bristling with virility. A sinful and foolish desire 
to leap out of bed and help Mr Flynn downstairs 
made him more rubicund than ever. 

He sent for the club doctor next morning, and, 
pending his arrival, partook of a basin of arrow- 
root and drank a little beef-tea. A bottle of castor- 
oil and an empty pill-box on the table by the 
bedside added a little local colour to the scene. 

“Any pain?” inquired the doctor, after an 
examination in which bony and very cold fingers 
had played a prominent part. 

“Not much pain,” said Mr Scutts. “ Don’t 
seem to have no strength in my back.” 

“ Ah!” said the doctor. 

“T tried to get up this morning to go to my 
work,” said Mr Scutts, “ but I can’t stand—I 
couldn’t get out of bed.” 

“ Fearfully upset, he was, pore dear,” testified 
Mrs Scutts. “ He can’t bear losing a day. I s’pose 
—TI s’pose the railway company will ’ave to do 
something if it’s serious, won’t they, sir?” 
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“Nothing to do with me,” said the doctor. 
“Tl put him on the club for a few days; I expect 
he will be all right soon. He’s got a healthy 
colour—a very healthy colour.” 

Mr Scutts waited until he had left the house 
and then made a few remarks on the colour 
question that for impurity of English and strength 
of diction have probably never been surpassed. 

A second visitor that day came after dinner— 
a tall man in a frock-coat, bearing in his hand a 
silk hat, which, after a careful survey of the room, 
he hung on a knob of the bedpost. 

“ Mr Scutts? ” he inquired, bowing. 

*“ That’s me,”’ said Mr Scutts, in a feeble voice. 

“T’ve called from the railway company,” said 
the stranger. “‘ We have seen now all those who 
left their names and addresses on Monday after- 
noon, and I am glad to say that nobody was really 
hurt. Nobody.” 

Mr Scutts, in a faint voice, said he was glad to 
hear it. 

“Been a wonder if they had,” said the other 
cheerfully. “‘ Why, even the paint wasn’t knocked 
off the engine. The most serious damage appears 
to be two top-hats crushed and an umbrella 
broken.” 

He leaned over the bed-rail and laughed 
joyously. Mr Scutts, through half-closed eyes, 
gazed at him in silent reproach. 

“T don’t say that one or two people didn’t 
receive a little bit of a shock to their nerves,” 
said the visitor thoughtfully. “One lady even 
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stayed in bed next day. However, I made it all 
right with them. The company is vety generous, 
and although of course there is no legal obliga- 
tion, they made several of them a present of a few 
pounds so that they could go away for a little 
change, or anything of that sort, to quiet their 
nerves.” 

Mr Scutts, who had been listening with closed 
eyes, opened them languidly and said, “ Oh.” 

“T gave one gentleman twen-ty pounds! ” 
said the visitor, jingling some coins in his trousers- 
pocket. “ I never saw a man so pleased and grate- 
ful in my life. When he signed the receipt for it— 
I always get them to sign a receipt, so that the 
company can see that I haven’t kept the money 
for myself—he nearly wept with joy.” 

“TI should think he would,” said Mr Scutts 
slowly—“ if he wasn’t hurt.” 

*You’re the last on my list,” said the other 
hastily. He produced a slip of paper from his 
pocket-book and placed it on the small table, 
with a fountain pen. Then, with a smile that was 
both tender and playful, he plunged his hand in 
his pocketand poured a stream of gold onthetable. 

“What do you say to thir-ty pounds?” he 
said, in a hushed voice. “ Thir-ty golden 
goblins? ” 

“What for?” inquired Mr Scutts, with a 
notable lack of interest. 

“ For—well, to go away for a day or two,” 
said the visitor. “I find you in bed; it may be 
a cold or a bilious attack; or perhaps you had a 
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little upset of the nerves when the trains kissed 
each other.” 

“Tm in bed—because—I can’t walk—or 
stand,” said Mr Scutts, speaking very distinctly. 
“Tm on my club, and if as ’ow I get well in a 
day or two, there’s no reason why the company 
should give me any money. I’m pore, but I’m 
honest.” 

“Take my advice as a friend,” said the other; 
“take the money while you can get it.” 

He nodded significantly at Mr Scutts and 
closed one eye. Mr Scutts closed both of his. 

““T ’ad my back hurt in the collision,” he said, 
after a long pause. “‘I’ad to be helped ’ome. So 
far it seems to get worse, but I ’ope for the best.” 

“Dear me,” said the visitor; “how sad! I 
suppose it has been coming on for a long time. 
Most of these back cases do. At least all the 
doctors say so.” 

** Tt was done in the collision,” said Mr Scutts, 
mildly but firmly. “I was as right as rain before 
then.” 

The visitor shook his head and smiled. “ Ah! 
you would have great difficulty in proving that,” 
he said softly ; “ in fact, speaking as man to man, 
I don’t mind telling you it would be impossible. 
I’m afraid I’m exceeding my duty, but, as you’re 
the last on my list, suppose—suppose we say 
forty pounds. Forty! A small fortune.” 

He added some more gold to the pile on the 
table, and gently tapped Mr Scutts’s arm with the 
end of the pen. 
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“Good afternoon,” said the invalid. 

The visitor, justly concerned at his lack of in- 
telligence, took a seat on the edge of the bed and 
spoke to him as a friend and a brother, but in 
vain. Mr Scutts reminded him at last that it was 
medicine-time, after which, pain and weakness 
permitting, he was going to try to get a little 
sleep. 

“‘ Rorty pounds! ” he said to his wife, after the 
official had departed. ‘“‘ Why didn’t ’e offer me 
a bag o” sweets? ” 

“It’s a lot o? money,” said Mrs Scutts wist- 
fully. 

** So’s a thousand,” said her husband. “ I ain’t 
going to ’ave my back broke for nothing, I can 
tell you. Now, you keep that mouth o’ yours 
shut, and if I get it, you shall ’ave a new pair 0” 
boots.” 

“A thousand!” exclaimed the startled Mrs 
Scutts. ““ Have you took leave of your senses, or 
what?” 

“T read a case in the paper where a man got 
it,” said Mr Scutts. “ He ’ad his back ’urt too, 
pore chap. How would you like to lay on your 
back all your life for a thousand pounds? ” 

“ Will you ’ave to lay abed all your life? ” in- 
quired his wife, staring. 

“Wait till I get the money,” said Mr Scutts; 
“then I might be able to tell you better.” 

He gazed wistfully at the window. It was late 
October, but the sun shone and the air was clear. 
The sound of traffic and cheerful voices ascended 
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from the little street. To Mr Scutts it all seemed 
to be a part of a distant past. 

“If that chap comes round to-morrow and 
offers me five hundred,” he said slowly, “ I don’t 
know as I won’t take it. I’m sick of this mouldy 
beds”? 

He waited expectantly next day, but nothing 
happened, and after a week of bed he began to 
realize that the job might be a long one. The 
monotony, to a man of his active habits, became 
almost intolerable, and the narrated adventures 
of Mr James Flynn, his only caller, filled him with 
an uncontrollable longing to be up and doing. 

The fine weather went, and Mr Scutts, in his 
tumbled bed, lay watching the rain beating softly 
on the window-panes. Then one morning he 
awoke to the darkness of a London fog. 

“Tt gets worse and worse,” said Mrs Scutts, 
as she returned home in the afternoon with a 
telish for his tea. “‘ Can’t see your ’and before 
your face.” 

Mr Scutts looked thoughtful. He ate his tea 
in silence, and after he had finished lit his pipe 
and sat up in bed smoking. 

“Penny for your thoughts,” said his wife. 

“Tm going out,” said Mr Scutts, in a voice 
that defied opposition. “I’m going to ’ave a 
walk, and when I’m far enough away I’m going 
to ’ave one or two drinks. I believe this fog is 
sent a-purpose to save my life.” 

Mrs Scutts remonstrated, but in vain, and at 
half-past six the invalid, with his cap over his 
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eyes and a large scarf tied round the lower part 
of his face, listened for a moment at his front 
door and then disappeared in the fog. 

Left to herself, Mrs Scutts returned to the bed- 
room and, poking the tiny fire into a blaze, sat 
and pondered over the wilfulness of men. 

She was awakened from a doze by a knocking 
at the street-door. It was just eight o’clock, and, 
inwardly congratulating her husband on his re- 
turn to common sense and home, she went down 
and opened it. T'wo tall men in silk hats entered 
the room. 

““ Mrs Scutts? ”’ said one of them. 

Mts Scutts, in a dazed fashion, nodded. 

“We have come to see your husband,” said 
the intruder. “‘ ?'m a doctor.” 

The panic-stricken Mrs Scutts tried in vain to 
think. 

“* He—he’s asleep,” she said, at last. 

** Doesn’t matter,” said the doctor. 

“Not a bit,” said his companion. 

“'You—you can’t see him,” protested Mrs 
Scutts. “‘ He ain’t to be seen.” 

“ He’d be sorry to miss me,” said the doctor, 
eyeing her keenly as she stood on guard by the 
inner door. “ I suppose he’s at home? ” 

“ Of course,” said Mrs Scutts, stammering and 
flushing. “‘ Why, the pore man can’t stir from 
his bed.” 

“ Well, ll just peep in at the door, then,” said 
the doctor. “I won’t wake him. You can’t 
object to that. If you do——” 
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Mrs Scutts’s head began to swim. “ll go up 
and see whether he’s awake,” she said. 

She closed the door on them and stood with 
her hand to her throat, thinking. Then, instead 
of going upstairs, she passed into the yard and, 
stepping over the fence, opened Mr Flynn’s back 
door. 

“ Halloa!”’ said that gentleman, who was 
standing in the scullery removing mud from his 
boots. “‘ What’s up? ” 

In a frenzied gabble Mrs Scutts told him. 
“You must be ’im,” she said, clutching him by 
the coat and dragging him towards the door. 
“ They’ve never seen ’im and they won’t know 
the difference.” 

“ But ”? exclaimed the astonished James. 

* Quick!” she said sharply. “Go into the 
back room and undress, then nip into his room 
and get into bed. And mind, be fast asleep all the 
time.” 

Still holding the bewildered Mr Flynn by the 
coat, she led him into the house and waved him 
upstairs, and stood below listening until a slight 
creaking of the bed announced that he had 
obeyed orders. Then she entered the parlour. 

“ He’s fast asleep,”’ she said softly ; “‘ and mind, 
I won’t ’ave him disturbed. It’s the first real sleep 
he’s ’ad for neatly a week. If you promise not to 
wake ’im you may just have a peep.” 

“We won’t disturb him,” said the doctor, and, 
followed by his companion, noiselessly ascended 
the stairs and peeped into the room. Mr Flynn 
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was fast asleep, and not a muscle moved as the 
two men approached the bed on tip-toe and stood 
looking at him. The doctor turned after a minute 
and led the way out of the room. 

“ We'll call again,”’ he said softly. 

“ Yes, sit,” said Mrs Scutts. “‘ When? ” 

The doctor and his companion exchanged 
glances. “I’m very busy just at present,” he said 
slowly. ‘“‘ We'll look in some time and take our 
chance of catching him awake.” 

Mrs Scutts bowed them out, and in some pet- 
plexity returned to Mr Flynn. “I don’t like the 
look of em,” she said, shaking her head. “‘ You’d 
better stay in bed till Bill comes ’ome in case they 
come back.” 

“ Right-o,” said the obliging Mr Flynn. “Just 
step in and tell my landlady I’m ’aving a chat with 
Bill.” 

He lit his pipe and sat up in bed smoking until 
a knock at the front door at half-past eleven sent 
him off to sleep again. Mrs Scutts, who was 
sitting downstairs, opened it and admitted her 
husband. 

“ All serene?” he inquired. “ What are you 
looking like that for? What’s up?” 

He sat quivering with alarm and rage as she 
told him, and then, mounting the stairs with a 
heavy tread, stood gazing in helpless fury at the 
slumbering form of Mr James Flynn. 

“ Get out o’ my bed,” he said at last, in a 
choking voice. 

“What, Bill! ” said Mr Flynn, opening his eyes. 
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“Get out o? my bed,” repeated the other. 
“You’ve made a nice mess of it between you. 
It’s a fine thing if a man can’t go out for ’arf a 
pint without coming home and finding all the 
riff-raff of the neighbourhood in ’is bed.” 

“’Ow’s the pore back, Bill?” inquired Mr 
Flynn, with tenderness. 

Mr Scutts gurgled at him. “ Outside!” he 
said as soon as he could get his breath. 

** Bill,” said the voice of Mrs Scutts, outside 
the door. 

“ Halloa,” growled her husband. 

“He mustn’t go,” said Mrs Scutts. “ Those 
gentlemen are coming again, and they think he is 
you.” 

“Wat!” roared the infuriated Mr Scutts. 

“Don’t you see? It’s me what’s got the pore 
back now, Bill,” said Mr Flynn. “ You can’t pass 
yourself off as me, Bill; you ain’t good-looking 
enough.” 

Mr Scutts, past speech, raised his clenched fists 
to the ceiling. 

* He'll ave to stay in your bed,” continued the 
voice of Mts Scutts. “ He’s got a good ’art, and 
I know he’ll do it; won’t you, Jim?” 

Mr Flynn pondered. “ Tell my landlady in the 
morning that ’ve took your back room,” he said. 
“ What a fortunit thing it is ’m out o’ work. 
What are you walking up and down like that for, 
Bill? Back coming on agin? ” 

“Then o’ course,” pursued the voice of Mrs 
Scutts, in meditative accents, “ there’s the club 
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doctor and the other gentleman that knows Bill. 
They might come at any moment. There’s got to 
be two Bills in bed, so that if one party comes one 
Bill can nip into the back room, and if the other 
Bill—party, I mean—comes, the other Bill—you 
know what I mean!” 

Mr Scutts swore himself faint. 

“ That’s ’ow it is, mate,” said Mr Flynn. “ It’s 
no good standing there saying your little piece of 
poetry to yourself. Take off your clo’es and get 
to bed like a little man. Now! now! Naughty! 
Naughty! ” 

“P’r’aps I oughtn’t to ’ave let ’em up, Bill,” 
said his wife; “ but I was afraid they’d smell 
a tat if I didn’t. Besides, I was took by sur- 
prise.” 

“You get off to bed,” said Mr Scutts. “ Get 
off to bed while you’re safe.” 

“And get a good night’s rest,” added the 
thoughtful Mr Flynn. “ If Bill’s back is took bad 
in the night I'll look after it.” 

Mr Scutts turned a threatening face on him. 
“ For two pins ” he began. 

“ For two pins I'll go back ome and stay there,” 
said Mr Flynn. 

He put one muscular leg out of bed, and then, 
at the earnest request of Mr Scutts, put it back 
again. In a few simple, manly words the latter 
apologized by putting all the blame on Mrs Scutts, 
and, removing his clothes, got into bed. 

Wrapped in bedclothes, they passed the follow- 


ing day listening for knocks at the door and 
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playing cards. By evening both men were weary, 
and Mr Scutts made a few pointed remarks con- 
cerning dodging doctors and deceitful visitors to 
which Mr Flynn listened in silent approval. 

“They mightn’t come for a week,” he said 
dismally. “It’s all right for you, but where do 
I come in? Halves?” 

Mr Scutts had a rush of blood to the head. 

“ You leave it to me, mate,” he said, controlling 
himself by an effort. “If I get ten quid, say, you 
shall have ’arf.” 

“* And suppose you get more? ” demanded the 
other. 

“We'll see,” said Mr Scutts vaguely. 

Mr Flynn returned to the charge next day, but 
got no satisfaction. Mr Scutts preferred to talk 
instead of the free board and lodging his friend 
was getting. On the subject of such pay for such 
work he was almost eloquent. 

“Tl bide my time,” said Mr Flynn darkly. 
“ Treat me fair and [ll treat you fair.” 

His imprisonment came to an end on the fourth 
day. There was a knock at the door, and the 
sound of men’s voices, followed by the hurried 
appearance of Mrs Scutts. 

“It’s Jim’s lot,” she said, in a hurried whisper. 
“ [ve just come up to get the room ready.” 

Mr Scutts took his friend by the hand, and 
after warmly urging him not to forget the expert 
instructions he had received concerning his back, 
slipped into the back room, and, a prey to fore- 


bodings, awaited the result. 
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““ Well, he looks better,’’ said the doctor, re- 
garding Mr Flynn. 

“* Much better,” said his companion. 

Mrs Scutts shook her head. “ His pore back 
don’t seem no better, sir,” she said in a low voice. 
“ Can’t you do something for it?” 

“Let me have a look at it,” said the doctor. 
“Undo your shirt.” 

Mr Flynn, with slow fingers, fumbled with the 
button at his neck and looked hard at Mrs Scutts. 

““ She can’t bear to see me suffer,” he said, in 
a feeble voice, as she left the room. 

He bore the examination with the fortitude of 
an early Christian martyr. In response to in- 
quiries he said he felt as though the mainspring 
of his back had gone. 

“ How long since you walked? ” inquired the 
doctor. 

“ Not since the accident,” said Mr Flynn firmly. 

“ Try now,” said the doctor. 

Mr Flynn smiled at him reproachfully. 

“You can’t walk because you think you can’t,” 
said the doctor; “‘ that is all. You'll have to be 
encouraged the same way that a child is. I should 
like to cure you, and I think I can.” 

He took a small canvas bag from the other man 
and opened it. ‘‘ Forty pounds,” he said. “ Would 
you like to count it?” 

Mr Flynn’s eyes shone. 

“Tt is all yours,” said the doctor, “ if you can 
walk across the room and take it from that gentle- 
man’s hand.” 
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“ Honour bright? ” asked Mr Flynn, in tremu- 
lous tones, as the other man held up the bag and 
gave him an encouraging smile. 

“ Honour bright,” said the doctor. 

With a spring that nearly broke the bed, Mr 
Flynn quitted it and snatched the bag, and at the 
same moment Mrs Scutts, impelled by a maddened 
arm, burst into the room. 

“Your back!” she moaned. “ It’ll kill you. 
Get back to bed.” 

“Tm cured, lovey,” said Mr Flynn simply. 

“His back is as strong as ever,” said the 
doctor, giving it a thump. 

Mr Flynn, who had taken his clothes from a 
chair and was hastily dressing himself, assented. 

“ But if you'll wait ’arf a tick Pll walk as far 
as the corner with you,” he said quickly. “Pd 
like to make sure it’s all right.” 

He paused at the foot of the stairs and, glancing 
up at the pallid and murderous face of Mr Scutts, 
which protruded from the back bedroom, smiled 
at him rapturously. Then, with a lordly air, he 
tossed him five pieces of gold. 

From “ Night Watches” 
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R GEORGE BENN, fetited boatswain, sighed 
M noisily, and with a despondent gesture, 
turned to the door and stood with the handle in 
his hand; Mrs Waters, sitting behind the tiny bar 
in a tall Windsor-chair, eyed him with some heat. 

“ My feelings’ll never change,” said the boat- 
swain. 

“Nor mine either,” said the landlady, sharply. 
“It’s a strange thing, Mr Benn, but you always 
ask me to marry you after the third mug.” 

“It’s only to get my courage up,”’ pleaded the 
boatswain. ‘“‘ Next time Ill do it afore I ’ave a 
drop; that'll prove to you I’m in earnest.” 

He stepped outside and closed the door before 
the landlady could make a selection from the 
many retorts that crowded to her lips. After the 
cool bar, with its smell of damp sawdust, the road 
seemed hot and dusty; but the boatswain, a prey 
to gloom natural to a man whose hand has been 
refused five times in a fortnight, walked on un- 
heeding. His steps lagged, but his brain was 
active. 

He walked for two miles deep in thought, and 
then coming to a shady bank took a seat upon an 
inviting piece of turf and lit his pipe. The heat 
and the drowsy hum of bees made him nod; his 
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pipe hung from the corner of his mouth, and his 
eyes closed. 

He opened them at the sound of approaching 
footsteps, and, feeling in his pocket for matches, 
gazed lazily at the intruder. He saw a tall man 
carrying a small bundle over his shoulder, and in 
the erect carriage, the keen eyes, and bronzed face 
had little difficulty in detecting the old soldier. 

The stranger stopped as he reached the seated 
boatswain and eyed him pleasantly. 

“ Got a pipe o” baccy, mate?” he inquired. 

The boatswain handed him the small metal box 
in which he kept that luxury. 

“* Lobster, ain’t you? ” he said, affably. 

The tall man nodded. “ Was,” he replied. 
“Now Pm my own commander-in-chief.” 

“ Padding it? ” suggested the boatswain, tak- 
ing the box from him and refilling his pipe. 

The other nodded, and with the air of one dis- 
posed to conversation dropped his bundle in the 
ditch and took a seat beside him. “ I’ve got plenty 
of time,” he remarked. 

Mr Benn nodded, and for a while smoked on in 
silence. A dim idea which had been in his mind 
for some time began to clarify. He stole a glance 
at his companion—a man of about thirty-eight, 
clear eyes, with humorous wrinkles at the corners, 
a heavy moustache, and a cheerful expression 
more than tinged with recklessness. 

** Ain’t over and above fond o’ work? ” sug- 
gested the boatswain, when he had finished his 


inspection. 
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“T love it,” said the other, blowing a cloud of 
smoke in the air, “‘ but we can’t have all we want 
in this world; it wouldn’t be good for us.” 

The boatswain thought of Mrs Waters, and 
sighed. Then he rattled his pocket. 

“‘ Would arf a quid be any good to you? ” he 
inquired. 

“Look here,” began the soldier; “just be- 
cause I asked you for a pipe o’ baccy: 8 

“No offence,” said the other, quickly. “I 
mean if you earned it.” 

The soldier nodded and took his pipe from 
his mouth. “Gardening and windows?” he 
hazarded, with a shrug of his shoulders. 

The boatswain shook his head. 

“ Scrubbing, p’r’aps? ” said the soldier, with 
a sigh of resignation. “ Last house I scrubbed 
out I did it so thoroughly they accused me of 
pouching the soap. Hang ’em!” 

“And you didn’t?” queried the boatswain, 
eyeing him keenly. 

The soldier rose and, knocking the ashes out 
of his pipe, gazed at him darkly. “I can’t give it 
back to you,” he said, slowly, “ because I’ve 
smoked some of it, and I can’t pay you for it 
because I’ve only got twopence, and that I want 
for myself. So long, matey, and next time a poor 
devil asks you for a pipe, be civil.” 

“T never see such a man for taking offence in 
all my born days,” expostulated the boatswain. 
“I ’ad my reasons for that remark, mate. Good 
reasons they was.” 
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The soldier grunted and, stooping, picked up 
his bundle. 

“T spoke of arf a sovereign just now,” con- 
tinued the boatswain, impressively, “and when 
I tell you that I offer it to you to do a bit 0’ 
burgling, you’ll see ’ow necessary it is for me to 
be certain of your honesty.” 

“ Burgling?”’ gasped the astonished soldier. 
“* Honesty ? ’Struth; are you drunk or am I?” 

“Meaning,” said the boatswain, waving the 
imputation away with his hand, “for you to 
pretend to be a burglar.” 

“We're both drunk, that’s what it is,” said the 
other, resignedly. 

The boatswain fidgeted. “If you don’t agree, 
mum’s the word and no ’arm done,” he said, 
holding out his hand. 

““ Mum’s the word,” said the soldier, taking it. 
““ My name’s Ned Travers, and, barring cells for 
a spree now and again, there’s nothing against it. 
Mind that.” 

“ Might ’appen to anybody,” said Mr Benn, 
soothingly. “ You fill your pipe, and don’t go 
chucking good tobacco away agin.” 

Mr Travers took the offered box, and, with 
economy born of adversity, stooped and filled up 
first with the plug he had thrown away. Then he 
resumed his seat and, leaning back luxuriously, 
bade the other “ fire away.” 

“T ain’t got it all ship-shape and proper yet,” 
said Mr Benn, slowly, “ but it’s in my mind’s eye. 
It’s been there off and on like for some time.” 
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He lit his pipe again and gazed fixedly at the 
opposite hedge. “Two miles from here, where 
I live,” he said, after several vigorous puffs, 
“ there’s a little public-’ouse called the Beehive, 
kept by a lady wot I’ve got my eye on.” 

The soldier sat up. 

“She won’t have me,” said the boatswain, 
with an air of mild surprise. 

The soldier leaned back again. 

‘* She’s a lone widder,” continued Mr Benn, 
shaking his head, “and the Beehive is in a lonely 
place. It’s right through the village, and the 
nearest house is arf a mile off.” 

“ Silly place for a pub,” commented Mr Travers. 

“ve been telling her ’ow unsafe it is,”’ said 
the boatswain. “I’ve been telling her that she 
wants a man to protect her, and she only laughs 
at me. She don’t believe it; d’ye see? Likewise 
I’m a small man—small, but stiff. She likes tall 
men.” 

“Most women do,” said Mr Travers, sitting 
upright and instinctively twisting his moustache. 
“When I was in the ranks <4 

“* My idea is,” continued the boatswain, slightly 
raising his voice, “to kill two birds with one 
stone—prove to her that she does want being 
protected, and that I’m the man to protect her. 
D’ye take my meaning, mate?” — 

The soldier reached out a hand and felt the 
other’s biceps. “ Like a lump 0” wood,” he said, 
approvingly. 

“My opinion is,” said the boatswain, with a 
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faint smirk, “ that she loves me without knowing 
qe?” 

“They often do,” said Mr Travers, with a 
grave shake of his head. 

“Consequently I don’t want ’er to be dis- 
appointed,” said the other. 

“It does you credit,” remarked Mr Travers. 

“Tve got a good head,” said Mr Benn, “ else 
I shouldn’t ’ave got my rating as boatswain as 
soon as I did; and I’ve been turning it over in my 
mind, over and over agin, till my brain-pan fair 
aches with it. Now, if you do what I want you 
to to-night and it comes off all right, damme [’ll 
make it a quid.” 

“Go on, Vanderbilt,” said Mr Travers; “ I’m 
listening.” 

The boatswain gazed at him fixedly. “ You 
meet me ’ere in this spot at eleven o’clock to- 
night,” he said, solemnly; “and I'll take you to 
her ’ouse and put you through a little winder I 
know of. You goes upstairs and alarms her, and 
she screams for help. I’m watching the house, 
faithful-like, and hears ’er scream. I dashes in at 
the winder, knocks you down, and rescues her. 
Dyeséer:’” 

“JT hear,” corrected Mr Travers, coldly. 

“ She clings to me,” continued the boatswain, 
with a rapt expression of face, “ in her gratitoode, 
and, proud of my strength and pluck, she marries 


>> 
me. 
“ An’ I get a five years’ honeymoon,” said the 


soldier. 
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The boatswain shook his head and patted the 
other’s shoulder. “In the excitement of the 
moment you spring up and escape,” he said, with 
a kindly smile. “ I’ve thought it all out. You can 
run much faster than I can; anyways, you w7l/l. 
The nearest ’ouse is arf a mile off, as I said, and 
her servant is staying till to-morrow at ’er 
mother’s, ten miles away.” 

Mr Travers rose to his feet and stretched him- 
self. ‘Time I was toddling,” he said, with a 
yawn. “ Thanks for amusing me, mate.” 

“You won’t do it?” said the boatswain, 
eyeing him with much concern. 

“T’m hanged if I do,” said the soldier, em- 
phatically. “Accidents will happen, and then 
where should I be? ” 

“If they did,” said the boatswain, “ I’d own 
up and clear you.” 

“You might,” said Mr Travers, “‘and then 
again you mightn’t. So long, mate.” 

“J—I’ll make it two quid,” said the boat- 
swain, trembling with eagerness. “I’ve took a 
fancy to you; you’re just the man for the 
job.” 

The soldier, adjusting his bundle, glanced at 
him over his shoulder. ‘‘ Thankee,”’ he said, with 
mock gratitude. 

“ Look ’ere,” said the boatswain, springing up 
and catching him by the sleeve; “T’ll give it to 
you in writing. Come, you ain’t faint-hearted? 
Why, a bluejacket ’ud do it for the fun o’ the 
thing. If I give it to you in writing, and there 
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should be an accident, it’s worse for me than it 
is for you, ain’t it?” 

Mr Travers hesitated and, pushing his cap 
back, scratched his head. 

“TI gives you the two quid afore you go into 
the house,” continued the boatswain, hastily 
following up the impression he had made. “I’d 
give ’em to you now if I’d got ’em with me. 
That’s my confidence in you; I likes the look 
of you. Soldier or sailor, when there is a 
man’s work to be done, give ’em to me afore 
anybody.” 

The soldier seated himself again and let his 
bundle fall to the ground. “Go on,” he said, 
slowly. “‘ Write it out fair and square and sign 
it, and ’m your man.” 

The boatswain clapped him on the shoulder 
and produced a bundle of papers from his pocket. 
“ There’s letters there with my name and address 
on ’em,” he said. “ It’s all fair, square, and above- 
board. When you’ve cast your eyes over them 
Pll give you the writing.” 

Mr Travers took them and, relighting his pipe, 
smoked in silence, with various side-glances at 
his companion as that enthusiast sucked his 
pencil and sat twisting in the agonies of com- 
position. The document finished—after several 
failures had been retrieved and burnt by the care- 
ful Mr Travers—the boatswain heaved a sigh of 
relief, and handing it over to him, leaned back 
with a complacent air while he read it. 


* Seems all right,” said the soldier, folding it 
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up and putting it in his waistcoat-pocket. “ll 
be here at eleven to-night.” 

“ Rleven it is,” said the boatswain, briskly, 
“and, between pals—here’s arf a dollar to go on 
with.” 

He patted him on the shoulder again, and, with 
a caution to keep out of sight as much as possible 
till night, walked slowly home. His step was 
light, but he carried a face in which care and 
exultation were strangely mingled. 

By ten o’clock that night care was in the 
ascendant, and by eleven, when he discerned the 
red glow of Mr Travers’ pipe set as a beacon 
against a dark background of hedge, the boat- 
swain was teady to curse his inventive powers. 
Mr Travers greeted him cheerily and, honestly 
attributing the fact to good food and a couple of 
pints of beer he had had since the boatswain left 
him, said that he was ready for anything. 

Mr Benn grunted and led the way in silence. 
There was no moon, but the night was clear, and 
Mr Travers, after one or two light-hearted at- 
tempts at conversation, abandoned the effort and 
fell to whistling softly instead. 

Except for one lighted window the village slept 
in darkness, but the boatswain, who had been 
walking with the stealth of a Red Indian on the 
warpath, breathed more freely after they had left 
it behind. A renewal of his antics a little farther 
on apprised Mr Travers that they were approach- 
ing their destination, and a minute or two later 
they came to a small inn standing just off the road. 
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“ All shut up and Mrs Waters abed, bless her,” 
whispered the boatswain, after walking carefully 
round the house. ‘“ How do you feel? ” 

“Tm all right,” said Mr Travers. “I feel as if 
Id been burgling all my life. How do you feel? ” 

“Narvous,” said Mr Benn, pausing under a 
small window at the rear of the house. ‘ This is 
the one.” 

Mr Travers stepped back a few paces and 
gazed up at the house. All was still. For a few 
moments he stood listening and then rejoined the 
boatswain. 

“Good-bye, mate,” he said, hoisting himself 
on to the sill. “‘ Death or victory.” 

The boatswain whispered and thrust a couple 
of sovereigns into his hand. “ Take your time; 
there’s no hurry,” he muttered. “I want to pull 
myself together. Frighten ’er enough, but not 
too much. When she screams I’ll come in.” 

Mr Travers slipped inside and then thrust his 
head out of the window. “ Won’t she think it 
funny you should be so handy? ” he inquired. 

“No; it’s my faithful ’art,”’ said the boatswain, 
“ keeping watch over her every night, that’s the 
ticket. She won’t know no better.” 

Mr Travers grinned, and removing his boots 
passed them out to the other. “ We don’t want 
her to hear me till I’m upstairs,” he whispered. 
** Put ’em outside, handy for me to pick up.” 

The boatswain obeyed, and Mr Travers—who 
was by no means a good hand at darning socks— 


shivered as he trod lightly over a stone floor. 
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Then, following the instructions of Mr Benn, he 
made his way to the stairs and mounted noise- 
lessly. 

But for a slight tumble half-way up his pro- 
gtess was vety creditable for an amateur. He 
paused and listened and, all being silent, made 
his way to the landing and stopped outside a 
door. Despite himself his heart was beating 
faster than usual. 

He pushed the door open slowly and started 
as it creaked. Nothing happening he pushed 
again, and standing just inside saw, by a small 
ewer silhouetted against the casement, that he was 
in a bedroom. He listened for the sound of 
breathing, but in vain. 

“ Quiet sleeper,” he reflected; “ or perhaps it 
is an empty room. Now, I wonder whether st 

The sound of an opening door made him start 
violently, and he stood still, scarcely breathing, 
with his ears on the alert. A light shone on the 
landing, and peeping round the door he saw a 
woman coming along the corridor—a younger 
and better-looking woman than he had expected 
to see. In one hand she held aloft a candle, in 
the other she bore a double-barrelled gun. Mr 
Travers withdrew into the room and, as the light 
came nearer, slipped into a big cupboard by the 
side of the fireplace and, standing bolt upright, 
waited. The light came into the room. 

“Must have been my fancy,” said a pleasant 
voice. 

““ Bless her,’ smiled Mr Travers. 
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His trained ear recognized the sound of 
cocking triggers. The next moment a heavy 
body bumped against the door of the cupboard 
and the key turned in the lock. 

“Got you!” said the voice, triumphantly. 
“ Keep still ; if you try and break out I shall shoot 
you.” 

“All right,” said Mr Travers, hastily; “I 
won’t move.” 

“ Better not,” said the voice. “‘ Mind, I’ve got 
a gun pointing straight at you.” 

“Point it downwards, there’s a good girl,” 
said Mr Travers, earnestly ; “ and take your finger 
off the trigger. If anything happened to me you’d 
never forgive yourself.” 

“Tt’s all right so long as you don’t move,” 
said the voice; “and I’m not a girl,” it added, 
sternly. 

“ Yes, you ate,” said the prisoner, “‘ I saw you. 
I thought it was an angel at first. I saw your little 
bare feet and——” 

A faint scream interrupted him. 

* You'll catch cold,” urged Mr Travers. 

“Don’t you trouble about me,”’ said the voice, 
tartly. 

“J won’t give any trouble,” said Mr Travers, 
who began to think it was time for the boatswain 
to appear on the scene. ‘‘ Why don’t you call for 
help? T’ll go like a lamb.” 

“J don’t want your advice,” was the reply. 
“I know what to do. Now, don’t you try and 


break out. I’m going to fire one barrel out of the 
Ij 
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window, but I’ve got the other one for you if 
you move.” 

“My dear girl,” protested the horrified Mr 
Travers, “ you'll alarm the neighbourhood.” 

Just what I want to do,” said the voice. 
“ Keep still, mind.” 

Mr Travers hesitated. The game was up, and 
it was clear that in any case the stratagem of the 
ingenious Mr Benn would have to be dis- 
closed. 

“Stop!” he said, earnestly. ‘‘ Don’t do any- 
thing rash. I’m not a burglar; I’m doing this for 
a friend of yours—Mr Benn.” 

“ What?” said an amazed voice. 

“True as I stand here,” asseverated Mr 
Travers. “ Here, here’s my instructions. I’ll put 
?em under the door, and if you go to the back 
window you'll see him in the garden waiting.” 

He rustled the paper under the door, and it 
was at once snatched from his fingers. He re- 
gained an upright position and stood listening to 
the startled and indignant exclamations of his 
gaoler as she read the boatswain’s permit: 

This is to give notice that I, George Benn, being 
of sound mind and body, have told Ned Travers 
to pretend to be a butglar at Mrs Waters’s. He 
ain’t a burglar, and I shall be outside all the time. 
It’s all above-board and ship-shape. 

(Signed) GEorGE BENN. 


“Sound mind—above-board—ship-shape,”’ re- 
peated a dazed voice. “ Where is he?” 

“Out at the back,” replied Mr Travers. “ If 
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you go to the window you can see him. Now, do 
put something round your shoulders, there’s a 
good girl.” 

There was no reply, but a board creaked. He 
waited for what seemed a long time, and then the 
board creaked again. 

“ Did you see him? ”’ he inquired. 

“TI did,” was the sharp reply. “ You both 
ought to be ashamed of yourselves. You ought 
to be punished.” 

“ There zs a clothes-peg sticking into the back 
of my head,” remarked Mr Travers. “ What are 
you going to do?” 

There was no reply. 

“What are you going to do?” repeated Mr 
Travers, somewhat uneasily. “ You look too nice 
to do anything hard; leastways, so far as I can 
judge through this crack.” 

There was a smothered exclamation, and then 
sounds of somebody moving hastily about the 
room and the swish of clothing hastily donned. 

“You ought to have done it before,” com- 
mented the thoughtful Mr Travers. “ It’s enough 
to give you your death of cold.” 

“* Mind your business,”’ said the voice, sharply. 
“ Now, if I let you out, will you promise to do 
exactly as I tell you? ” 

“ Honour bright,” said Mr Travers, fervently. 

“T’m going to give Mr Benn a lesson he won’t 
forget,” proceeded the other, grimly. “ Pm going 
to fire off this gun, and then run down and tell 
him I’ve killed you.” 
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“ Eh?” said the amazed Mr Travers. “‘ Oh, 
lord! ” 

“ H’sh! Stop that laughing,” commanded the 
voice. “ He'll hear you. Be quiet !” 

The key turned in the lock, and Mr Travers, 
stepping forth, clapped his hand over his mouth 
and endeavoured to obey. Mrs Waters, stepping 
back with the gun ready, scrutinized him closely. 

“Come on to the landing,” said Mr Travers, 
eagerly. “ We don’t want anybody else to hear. 
Fire into this.” 

He snatched a patchwork rug from the floor 
and stuck it up against the balusters. 

“You stay here,” said Mrs Waters. 

He nodded. 

She pointed the gun at the hearth-rug, the walls 
shook with the explosion, and, with a shriek that 
set Mr Travers’ teeth on edge, she rushed down- 
stairs and, drawing back the bolts of the back 
door, tottered outside and into the arms of the 
agitated boatswain. 

“Oh! oh! oh! ” she cried. 

““ What—what’s the matter?” gasped the 
boatswain. 

The widow struggled in his arms. “A 
burglar,” she said, in a tense whisper. “ But it’s 
all right; I’ve killed him.” 

“ Kill——”” stuttered the other. “ Kill—— 
Killed him?” 

Mrs Waters nodded and released herself. 
“ First shot,” she said, with a satisfied air. 

The boatswain wrung his hands. ‘“‘ Good 
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heavens! ” he said, moving slowly towards the 
door. ‘ Poor fellow! ” 

“Come back,” said the widow, tugging at his 
coat. 

“TI was—was going to see—whether I could 
do anything for ’im,” quavered the boatswain. 
“Poor fellow! ” 

“You stay where you are,” commanded Mrs 
Waters. “I don’t want any witnesses. I don’t 
want this house to have a bad name. I’m going 
to keep it quiet.” 

“ Quiet ? ” saidthe shaking boatswain. “How?” 

“ First thing to do,” said the widow, thought- 
fully, ‘‘ is to get rid of the body. Pll bury him in 
the garden, I think. There’s a very good bit of 
ground behind those potatoes. You'll find the 
spade in the tool-house.” 

The horrified Mr Benn stood stockstill re- 
garding her. 

“ While you’re digging the grave,” continued 
Mrs Waters, calmly, “ll go in and clean up the 
mess.” 

The boatswain reeled and then fumbled with 
trembling fingers at his collar. 

Like a man in a dream he stood watching as 
she tan to the tool-house and returned with a 
spade and pick; like a man in a dream he followed 
her on to the garden. 

“Be careful,” she said, sharply; ‘ you’re 
treading down my potatoes.” 

The boatswain stopped dead and stared at her. 
Apparently unconscious of his gaze, she began 
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to pace out the measurements and then, placing 
the tools in his hands, urged him to lose no time. 

“T’ll bring him down when you’re gone,” she 
said, looking towards the house. 

The boatswain wiped his damp brow with the 
back of his hand. “ How are you going to get 
it downstairs? ” he breathed. 

“ Drag it,” said Mrs Waters, briefly. 

“ Suppose he isn’t dead? ” said the boatswain, 
with a gleam of hope. 

“* Fiddlesticks! ” said Mrs Waters. “ Do you 
think I don’t know? Now, don’t waste time 
talking ; and mind you dig it deep. I'll put a few 
cabbages on top afterwards—I’ve got more than 
I want.” 

She re-entered the house and ran lightly up- 
stairs. The candle was still alight and the gun was 
leaning against the bed-post; but the visitor had 
disappeared. Conscious of an odd feeling of dis- 
appointment, she looked round the empty room. 

“Come and look at him,” entreated a voice, 
and she turned and beheld the amused counten- 
ance of her late prisoner at the door. 

“ve been watching from the back window,” 
he said, nodding. “ You’re a wonder; that’s 
what you ate. Come and look at him.” 

Mrs Waters followed, and leaning out of the 
window watched with simple pleasure the efforts 
of the amateur sexton. Mr Benn was digging like 
one possessed, only pausing at intervals to 
straighten his back and to cast a fearsome glance 
around him. The only thing that marred her 
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pleasure was the behaviour of Mr Travers, who 
was struggling for a place with all the fervour of 
a citizen at the Lord Mayor’s show. 

“Get back,” she said, in a fierce whisper. 
palace? ll.see:you!” 

Mr Travers with obvious reluctance obeyed, 
just as the victim looked up. 

“Is that you, Mrs Waters?” inquired the 
boatswain fearfully. 

“Yes, of course it is,” snapped the widow. 
“Who else should it be, do you think? Go on! 
What are you stopping for? ” 

Mr Benn’s breathing as he bent to his task 
again was distinctly audible. The head of Mr 
Travers ranged itself once more alongside the 
widow’s. For a long time they gazed in silence. 

“ Won’t you come down here, Mrs Waters? ” 
called the boatswain, looking up so suddenly that 
Mr Travers’ head bumped painfully against the 
side of the window. “ It’s a bit creepy, all alone.” 

“Tm all right,” said Mrs Waters. 

“I keep fancying there’s something dodging 
behind them currant bushes,” pursued the un- 
fortunate Mr Benn, hoarsely. “ How you can 
stay there alone I can’t think. I thought I saw 
something looking over your shoulder just now. 
Fancy if it came creeping up behind and caught 
hold of you!” 

The widow gave a sudden faint scream. 

“If you do that again———”’ she said, turning 
fiercely on Mr Travers. 


“ He put it into my head,” said the culprit, 
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humbly; “I should never have thought of such 
a thing by myself. I’m one of the quietest and 
best-behaved. 7 

“Make haste, Mr Benn,” said the widow, 
turning to the window again; “ve got a lot to 
do when you’ve finished.” 

The boatswain groaned and fell to digging 
again, and Mrs Waters, after watching a little 
while longer, gave Mr Travers some pointed in- 
structions about the window and went down to 
the garden again. 

“ That will do, I think,” she said, stepping into 
the hole and regarding it critically. “ Now you’d 
better go straight off home, and, mind, not a 
word to a soul about this.” 

She put her hand on his shoulder, and noticing 
with pleasure that he shuddered at her touch led 
the way to the gate. The boatswain paused for a 
moment, as though about to speak, and then, 
apparently thinking better of it, bade her good- 
bye in a hoarse voice and walked feebly up the 
road. Mrs Waters stood watching until his steps 
died away in the distance, and then, returning to 
the garden, took up the spade and stood regarding 
with some dismay the mountainous result of his 
industry. Mr Travers, who was standing just 
inside the back door, joined her. 

“ Let me,” he said gallantly. 

The day was breaking as he finished his task. 
The clean, sweet air and the exercise had given 
him an appetite to which the smell of cooking 


bacon and hot coffee that proceeded from the 
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house had set a sharper edge. He took his coat 
from a bush and put it on. Mrs Waters appeared 
at the door. 

“You had better come in and have some 
breakfast before you go,” she said, brusquely; 
“ there’s no more sleep for me now.” 

Mr Travers obeyed with alacrity, and after a 
satisfying wash in the scullery came into the big 
kitchen with his face shining and took a seat at 
the table. The cloth was neatly laid, and Mrs 
Waters, fresh and cool, with a smile upon her 
pleasant face, sat behind the tray. She looked at 
her guest curiously: Mr Travers’ spirits being 
somewhat higher than the state of his wardrobe 
appeared to justify. 

““ Why don’t you get some settled work? ” she 
inquired with gentle severity, as he imparted 
snatches of his history between bites. 

** Easier said than done,” said Mr Travers, 
serenely. “But don’t you run away with the 
idea that I’m a beggar, because ’m not. I pay 
my way, such as it is. And, by the bye, Is’pose I 
haven’t earned that two pounds Benn gave me?” 

His face lengthened, and he felt uneasily in his 
pocket. 

“Tl give them to him when I’m tired of the 
joke,” said the widow, holding out her hand and 
watching him closely. 

Mr Travers passed the coins over to her. 
“Soft hand you’ve got,” he said, musingly. 
_ “JT don’t wonder Benn was desperate. I dare say 
_ I should have done the same in his place.” 
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Mrs Waters bit her lip and looked out at the 
window; Mr Travers resumed his breakfast. 

“ There’s only one job that I’m really fit for, 
now that I’m too old for the Army,” he said, 
confidentially, as, breakfast finished, he stood at 
the door ready to depart. 

“ Playing at burglars? ”’ hazarded Mrs Waters. 

“ Landlord of a little country public-house,” 
said Mr Travers, simply. 

Mrs Waters fell back and regarded him with 
open-eyed amazement. 

“ Good-morning,” she said, as soon as she 
could trust her voice. 

“Good-bye,” said Mr Travers, reluctantly. 
“T should like to hear how old Benn takes this 
joke, though.” 

Mrs Waters retreated into the house and stood 
regarding him. “If you’re passing this way again 
and like to look in—Ill tell you,” she said, after 
a long pause. “ Good-bye.” 

* T’ll look in in a week’s time,” said Mr Travers. 

He took the proffered hand and shook it 
warmly. “It would be the best joke of all,” he 
said, turning away. 

“ What would? ” 

The soldier confronted her again. 

“ For old Benn to come round here one evening 
and find me landlord. Think it over.” 

Mrs Waters met his gaze soberly. “ Pll think 
it over when you have gone,” she said, softly. 
** Now go.” 

From “ Captains All” 
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if a’most the only enj’yment I’ve got left,” 
said the oldest inhabitant, taking a long, slow 
draught of beer, “that and a pipe o’ baccy. 
Neither of ’em wants chewing, and that’s a great 
thing when you ain’t got anything worth speaking 
about left to chew with.” 

He put his mug on the table, and, ignoring the 
stillness of the summer air, sheltered the flame of 
a match between his cupped hands and conveyed 
it with infinite care to the bowl of his pipe. A 
dull but crafty old eye squinting down the stem 
assuted itself that the tobacco was well alight 
before the match was thrown away. 

* As I was a-saying, kindness to animals is all 
vety well,” he said to the wayfarer who sat 
opposite him in the shade of the Cauliflower 
elms; ‘ but kindness to your feller-creeturs is 
mote. The pint wot you give me is gone, but 
I’m just as thankful to you as if it wasn’t.” 

He half closed his eyes and, gazing on to the 
fields beyond, fell into a reverie so deep that he 
failed to observe the landlord come for his mug 
and return with it filled. A little start attested his 
surprise, and, to his great annoyance, upset a 
_ couple of tablespoonfuls of the precious liquid. 
“Some people waste all their kindness on 
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dumb animals,” he remarked, after the landlord 
had withdrawn from his offended vision, “ but 
I was never a believer in it. I mind some time 
ago when a gen’leman from Lunnon wot ’ad 
more money than sense offered a prize for kind- 
ness to animals. I was the only one that didn’t 
try for to win it. 

““ Mr Bunnett ’is name was, and ’e come down 
and took Farmer Hall’s ’ouse for the summet. 
Over sixty ’e was, and old enough to know better. 
He used to put saucers of milk all round the 
ouse for cats to drink, and, by the time pore 
Farmer Hall got back, every cat for three miles 
round ’ad got in the habit of coming round to 
the back-door and asking for milk as if it was 
their right. Farmer Hall poisoned a saucer 0’ 
milk at last, and then ’ad to pay five shillings for 
a thin black cat with a mangy tail and one eye 
that Bob Pretty said belonged to is children. 
Farmer Hall said he’d go to jail afore he’d pay, 
at fust, but arter five men ’ad spoke the truth and 
said they ’ad seen Bob’s youngsters tying a empty 
mustard tin to its tail on’y the day afore, he gave 
way. 

“That was Bob Pretty all over, that was; the 
biggest raskel Claybury ’as ever had ; and it wasn’t 
the fust bit o? money ’e made out o’ Mr Bunnett 
coming to the place. 

“Tt all come through Mr Bunnett’s love for 
animals. I never see a man so fond of animals as 
’e was, and if he had ’ad ’is way Claybury would 


"ave been overrun by ’em by this time. The day 
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atter ’e got to the farm he couldn’t eat ’is break- 
fuss because of a pig that was being killed in the 
yard, and it was no good pointing out to ’im that 
the pig was on’y making a fuss about it because 
it was its nature so to do. He lived on wegetables 
and such like, and the way ’e carried on one day 
over ’arf a biled caterpillar ’e found in his cabbage 
wouldn’t be believed. He wouldn’t eat another 
mossel, but sat hunting ’igh and low for the 
other ’arf. 

“ He ’adn’t been in Claybury more than a week 
afore he said ’ow surprised ’e was to see ’ow pote 
dumb animals was treated. He made a little 
speech about it one evening up at the schoolroom, 
and, arter he ’ad finished, he up and offered to 
give a prize of a gold watch, that used to belong 
to *is dear sister wot loved animals, to the one 
wot was the kindest to ’em afore he left the place. 

“Tf he’d ha’ known Claybury men better ’e 
wouldn’t ha’ done it. The very next morning 
Bill Chambers took ’is baby’s milk for the cat, 
and smacked ’is wife’s ’ead for talking arter he’d 
told ’er to stop. Henery Walker got into trouble 
for leaning over Charlie Stubbs’s fence and feed- 
ing his chickens for ’im, and Sam Jones’s wife 
had to run off ’ome to ’er mother ’arf-dressed 
because she had ’appened to overlay a sick rabbit 
wot Sam ’ad taken to bed with ’im to keep warm. 

** People used to stop animals in the toad and 
try and do ’em a kindness—especially when Mr 
Bunnett was passing—and Peter Gubbins walked 
| past ’is house one day with ole Mrs Broad’s cat 
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in ’is arms. A bad-tempered old cat it was, and, 
wot with Peter kissing the top of its ’ead and 
calling of it Tiddleums, it nearly went out of its 
mind. 

“ The fust time Mr Bunnett see Bob Pretty was 
about a week arter he’d offered that gold watch. 
Bob was stooping down very careful over some- 
thing in the hedge, and Mr Bunnett, going up 
quiet-like behind ’im, see ’im messing about with 
a pore old toad he ’ad found, with a smashed leg. 

“ * Wot’s the matter with it? ? ses Mr Bunnett. 

“Bob didn’t seem to hear ’im. He was a- 
knecling on the ground with ’is ead on one side, 
looking at the toad; and by and by he pulled out 
’is pocket-’an’kercher and put the toad in it, as 
if it was made of egg-shells, and walked away. 

“«“ Wot’s the matter with it? ? ses Mr Bunnett, 
a’most trotting to keep up with ’im. 

“ “Got its leg ’urt in some way, pore thing,’ 
ses Bob. ‘I want to get it ’ome as soon as I can 
and wash it and put it on a piece o’ damp moss. 
But I’m afraid it’s not long for this world.’ 

“Mr Bunnett said it did ’im credit, and walked 
home alongside of ’im talking. He was surprised 
to find that Bob hadn’t ’eard anything of the gold 
watch ’e was offering, but Bob said he was a busy, 
’ard-working man, and didn’t ’ave no time to go 
to hear speeches or listen to tittle-tattle. 

“ “When Pve done my day’s work,’ he ses, 
‘I can always find a job in the garden, and arter 
that I go in and ’elp my missis put the children 
to bed. She ain’t strong, pore thing, and it’s 
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better than wasting time and money up at the 
Cauliflower.’ 

“ He ’ad a lot o’ talk with Mr Bunnett for the 
next day or two, and when ’e went round with 
the toad on the third day as lively and well as 
possible the old gen’leman said it was a miracle. 
And so it would ha’ been if it had been the same 
toad. 

“He took a great fancy to Bob Pretty, and 
somehow or other they was always dropping 
actrost each other. He met Bob with ’is dog one 
day—a large, ugly brute, but a’most as clever as 
wot Bob was ’imself. It stood there with its 
tongue ’anging out and looking at Bob uneasy- 
like out of the corner of its eye as Bob stood a- 
patting of it and calling it pet names. 

“*Wunnerful affectionate old dog, ain’t you, 
Joseph?’ ses Bob. 

“* He’s got a kind eye,’ ses Mr Bunnett. 

* * He’s like another child to me, ain’t you, my 
pretty?’ ses Bob, smiling at ’im and feeling in 
"is pocket. ‘ Here you are, old chap.’ 

“He threw down a biskit so sudden that 
Joseph, thinking it was a stone, went off like a 
streak o’ lightning with ’is tail between ’is legs and 
yelping his ’ardest. Most men would ha’ looked 
a bit foolish, but Bob Pretty didn’t turn a hair. 

** Ain’t it wunnerful the sense they’ve got?’ 
he ses to Mr Bunnett, wot was still staring arter 
the dog. 

* « Sense?’ ses the ole gen’leman. 

““ Yes,’ ses Bob, smiling. ‘His food ain’t 
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been agreeing with ’im lately, and he’s starving 
hisself for a bit to get round agin, and ’e knew 
that ’e couldn’t trust hisself alongside o’ this 
biskit. Wot a pity men ain’t like that with beer! 
I wish as ’ow Bill Chambers and Henery Walker 
and a few more ’ad been ’ere just now.’ 

“Mr Bunnett agreed with im, and said wot a 
pity it was everybody ’adn’t got Bob Pretty’s 
common sense and good feeling. 

“Tt ain’t that,’ ses Bob, shaking his ’ead at 
him; ‘ it ain’t to my credit. I dessay if Sam Jones 
and Peter Gubbins and Charlie Stubbs and Dicky 
Weed ’ad been brought up the same as I was they’d — 
’ave been a lot better than wot I am.’ 

“He bid Mr Bunnett good-bye becos ’e said 
he’d got to get back to ’is work, and Mr Bunnett 
had ’ardly got ’ome afore Henery Walker turned 
up full of anxiousness to ask his advice about five 
little baby kittens wot ’is old cat had found in the 
wash-place the night afore. 

“* Drown’d them little innercent things, same 
as most would do, I can’t,’ he ses, shaking his 
’ead; ‘ but wot to do with ’em I don’t know.’ 

“*Couldn’t you find ’omes for ’em?’ ses 
Mr Bunnett. 

“ Henery Walker shook his ’ead agin. ‘ ’Tain’t 
no use thinking o’ that,’ he ses. ‘ There’s more 
cats than ’omes about ’ere. Why, Bill Chambers 
drownded six on’y last week right afore the eyes 
of my pore little boy. Upset ’im dreadful it did.’ 

“Mr Bunnett walked up and down the room 


thinking. ‘ We must try and find ’omes for ’em 
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when they ate old enough,’ he says at last; ‘ I'll 
go round myself and see wot I can do for you.’ 

“ Henery Walker thanked ’im and went off 
?ome doing a bit o’ thinking; and well he ’ad 
reason to. Everybody wanted one o’ them 
kittens. Peter Gubbins offered for to take two, 
and Mr Bunnett told Henery Walker next day that 
’e could ha’ found ’omes for ’em ten times over. 

“* You’ve no idea wot fine, kind-’arted people 
they are in this village when their ’arts are 
touched,’ he ses, smiling at Henery. ‘ You ought 
to ’ave seen Mr Jones’s smile when I asked him 
to take one. It did me good to see it. And I 
spoke to Mr Chambers about drowning ’is 
kittens, and he told me ’e hadn’t slept a wink ever 
since. And he offered to take your old cat to 
make up for it, if you was tired of keeping it.’ 

“Tt was very ’ard on Henery Walker, I must 
say that. Other people was getting the credit of 
bringing up ’is kittens, and, more than that, they 
used to ask Mr Bunnett into their places to see 
’ow the little dears was a-getting on. 

“ Kindness to animals caused more unpleasant- 
ness in Claybury than anything ’ad ever done 
afore. There was hardly a man as ’ud speak civil 
to each other, and the wimmen was a’most as 
bad. Cats and dogs and such-like began to act 
as if the place belonged to ’em, and seven people 
stopped Mr Bunnett one day to tell ’im that Joe 
Parsons ’ad been putting down rat-poison and 
killed five little baby rats and their mother. 

“Tt was some time afore anybody knew that 
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Bob Pretty ’ad got ’is eye on that gold watch, and 
when they did they could ’ardly believe it. They 
give Bob credit for too much sense to waste time 
over wot they knew ’e couldn’t get, but arter 
they ’ad heard one or two things they got alarmed, 
and pretty near the whole village went up to see 
Mr Bunnett and tell ’im about Bob’s true charac- 
ter. Mr Bunnett couldn’t believe ’em at fust, but 
atter they ’ad told ’im of Bob’s poaching and the 
artful ways and tricks he ’ad of getting money as 
didn’t belong to ’im,’e began to think different. He 
spoke to parson about ’im, and arter that’e said 
he never wanted for to see Bob Pretty’s face 
agin. 

“ There was a fine to-do about it up at this ’ere 
Cauliflower public-’ouse that night, and the 
quietest man o’ the whole lot was Bob Pretty. 
He sat still all the time, drinking ’is beer and 
smiling at ’em and giving ’em good advice ’ow 
to get that gold watch. 

“«* Tt’s no good to me,’ he ses, shaking his ’ead. 
‘Tm a pore labourin’ man, and I know my place.’ 

“*?Ow you could ever ’ave thought you ’ad a 
chance, Bob, I don’t know,’ ses Henery Walker. 

“*°Ow’s the toad, Bob?’ ses Bill Chambers; 
and then they all laughed. 

““* Laugh away, mates,’ ses Bob; ‘I know you 
don’t mean it. The on’y thing I’m sorry for is 
you can’t all ’ave the gold watch, and I’m sure 
you've worked ’ard enough for it; keeping 
Henery Walker’s kittens for ’im and hanging 
round Mr Bunnett’s.’ 
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“* We've all got a better chance than wot you 
’ave, Bob,’ ses little Dicky Weed the tailor. 

“* Ah, that’s your iggernerance, Dicky,’ ses 
Bob. ‘Come to think it over quiet like, I’m 
afraid I shall win it arter all. "Cos why? ’Cos I 
deserves it.’ 

“ They all laughed agin, and Bill Chambers 
laughed so ’arty that ’e joggled Peter Gubbins’s 
arm and upset is beer. 

“ “Laugh away,’ ses Bob, pretending to get 
savage. “Them that laughs best laughs last, 
mind. [ll ’ave that watch now, just to spite you 
all.’ 

«Ow are you going to get it, Bob?’ ses Sam 
Jones, jeering. 

“* Never you mind, mate,’ ses Bob, stamping 
’is foot. ‘I’m going to win it fair. I’m going to 
’ave it for kindness to pore dumb animals.’ 

“Rar, eat!’ ses Dicky Weed, winking at 
the others. ‘ Will you ’ave a bet on it, Bob?’ 

*“* No,’ ses Bob Pretty; ‘I don’t want to win 
no man’s money. I like to earn my money in 
the sweat o” my brow.’ 

“But you won’t win it, Bob,’ ses Dicky, 
grinning. ‘Look ’ere. [ll lay you a level bob 
you don’t get it.’ 

“Bob shook his ’ead, and started talking to 
Bill Chambers about something else. 

“<Tll bet you two bob to one, Bob,’ ses 
Dicky. ‘ Well, three to one, then.’ 

“‘ Bob sat up and looked at ’im for a long time, 
considering, and at last he ses, ‘ All right,’ he ses, 
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‘if Smith the landlord will mind the money, I 
will.’ 

“ He ’anded over his shillin’, but very slow- 
like, and Dicky Weed ’anded over ’is money. 
Arter that Bob sat looking disagreeable like, 
especially when Dicky said wot ’e was goin’ to do 
with the money, and by and by Sam Jones dared 
’im to ’ave the same bet with ’im in sixpences. 

“ Bob Pretty ’ad a pint more beer to think it 
over, and arter Bill Chambers ’ad stood ’im 
another, he said e’ would. He seemed a bit dazed 
like, and by the time he went ’ome he ’ad made 
bets with thirteen of °em. Being Saturday night 
they ’ad all got money on ’em, and, as for Bob, 
he always ’ad some. Smith took care of the 
money and wrote it all up on a slate. 

“* Why don’t you ’ave a bit on, Mr Smith?’ 
ses Dicky. 

“Oh, I dunno,’ ses Smith, wiping down the 
bar with a wet cloth. 

“It’s the chance of a lifetime,’ ses Dicky. 

“* Looks like it,’ ses Smith, coughing. 

“* But ’e can’t win,’ ses Sam Jones, looking 
a bit upset. ‘ Why, Mr Bunnett said ’e ought to 
be locked up.’ 

“* * He’s been led away,’ ses Bob Pretty, shaking 
his ’ead. * He’s a kind-’arted old gen’leman when 
’e’s left alone, and he’ll soon see wot a mistake 
’e’s made about me. Pll show ’im. But I wish it 
was something more useful than a gold watch.’ 

“* You ain’t got it yet,’ ses Bill Chambers. 

“No, mate,’ ses Bob. 
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“«* And you stand to lose a sight 0’ money,’ ses 
Sam Jones. ‘If you like, Bob Pretty, you can 
’ave your bet back with me.’ 

““* Never mind, Sam,’ ses Bob; ‘I won’t take 
no advantage of you. IfI lose you’ll ’ave sixpence 
to buy a tabbit-hutch with. Good night, mates 
all.’ 

“* He rumpled Bill Chambers’s ’air for ’im as he 
passed—a thing Bill never can abear—and gave 
Henery Walker, wot was drinking beer, a smack 
on the back wot nearly ruined ’im for life. 

“ Some of ’em went and told Mr Bunnett some 
more things about Bob next day, but they might as 
well ha’ saved their breath. The old gen’leman 
said he knew all about ’im, and he never wanted to 
’ear his name mentioned agin. Arter which they 
began for to ’ave a more cheerful way of looking 
at things; and Sam Jones said ’e was going to 
’ave a hole bored through ’is sixpence and wear 
it round ’is neck to aggravate Bob Pretty 
with. 

* For the next three or four weeks Bob Pretty 
seemed to keep very quiet, and we all began to 
think as ’ow he ’ad made a mistake for once. 
Everybody else was trying their ’ardest for the 
watch, and all Bob done was to make a laugh of 
em and to say he believed it was on’y made of 
brass arter all. Then one arternoon, just a few 
days afore Mr Bunnett’s time was up at the farm, 
Bob took ’is dog out for a walk, and, arter 
watching the farm for some time, met the old 
gen’leman by accident up at Coe’s plantation. 
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“Good arternoon, sit,’ he ses, smiling at 
’im. ‘ Wot wunnerful fine weather we’re a-having 
for the time o’ year. I’ve just brought Joseph out 
for a bit of a walk. He ain’t been wot I might call 
hisself for the last day or two, and I thought a 
little fresh air might do ’im good.’ 

“Mr Bunnett just looked at him, and then ’e 
passed ’im by without a word. 

***T wanted to ask your advice about ’im,’ ses 
Bob, turning round and follering of ’im. ‘ He’s 
a delikit animal, and sometimes I wonder whether 
I ’aven’t been a-pampering of ?im too much.’ 

“* Go away,’ ses Mr Bunnett; ‘Tve ’eard all 
about you. Go away at once.’ 

““ Heard all about me?’ ses Bob Pretty, 
looking puzzled. ‘ Well, you can’t ’ave heard no 
’arm, that’s one comfort.’ 

“““ [ve been told your true character,’ ses the 
old gen’leman, very firm. ‘And I’m ashamed 
that I should have let myself be deceived by you. 
I hope you'll try and do better while there is still 
time.’ 

““* If anybody ’as got anything to say agin my 
character,’ says Bob, ‘I wish as they'd say it to 
my face. I’m a pore, hard-working man, and my 
character’s all Pve got.’ 

“* You’re poorer than you thought you was 
then,’ says Mr Bunnett. ‘I wish you good 
arternoon,’ 

““* Good arternoon, sir,’ ses Bob, very humble. 
‘I’m afraid some on ’em ’ave been telling lies 
about me, and I didn’t think I’d got a enemy in 
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the world. Come on, Joseph. Come on, old pal. 
We ain’t wanted here.’ 

“He shook ’is ’ead with sorrow, and made a 
little sucking noise between ’is teeth, and afore 
you could wink, his dog ’ad laid hold of the old 
gen’leman’s leg and kep’ quiet waiting orders. 

“* Help ! screams Mr Bunnett. ‘ Call im off! 
Call ’im off!’ 

“Bob said arterwards that ’e was foolish 
enough to lose ’is presence o’ mind for a moment, 
and instead o’ doing anything he stood there 
gaping with ’is mouth open. 

“* Call ’im off!’ screams Mr Bunnett, trying 
to push the dog away. ‘ Why don’t you call him 
off?’ 

“* Don’t move,’ ses Bob Pretty in a frightened 
voice. ‘ Don’t move, wotever you do.’ 

““Call him off! Take ’im away!’ ses Mr 
Bunnett. 

“*“Why, Joseph! Joseph! Wotever are you 
a-thinking of?’ ses Bob, shaking ’is ’ead at the 
dog. ‘I’m surprised at you! Don’t you know 
Mr Bunnett wot is so fond of animals?’ 

“Tf you don’t call ’im off,’ ses Mr Bunnett, 
trembling all over, ‘ Pll have you locked up.’ 

“ * T am a-calling ’im off,’ ses Bob, looking very 
puzzled. ‘ Didn’t you ’ear me? It’s you making 
that noise that excites im, I think. P’r’aps if 
you keep quiet he’ll leave go. Come off, Joseph, 
old boy, there’s a good doggie. That ain’t a 
bone.’ 

“<Tt’s no good talking to ’im like that,’ ses 
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Mr Bunnett, keeping quiet, but trembling worse 
than ever. ‘ Make him let go.’ 

“*T don’t want to ’urt his feelings,’ ses Bob; 
‘they’ve got their feelings the same as wot we 
’ave. Besides, p’r’aps it ain’t ’is fault—p’r’aps he’s 
gone mad.’ 

“* Hetp!’ ses the old gen’leman, in a voice 
that might ha’ been heard a mile away. ‘ HEip!’ 

“* Why don’t you keep quiet?’ ses Bob. 
“You’re on’y frightening the pore animal and 
making things worse. Joseph, leave go and Pll 
see whether there’s a biskit in my pocket. Why 
don’t you leave go?’ 

“Pull him off. Hit ’im,’? ses Mr Bunnett, 
shouting. 

““* Wot?’ ses Bob Pretty, with a start. ‘ Hit 
a pote dumb animal wot don’t know no better! 
Why, you’d never forgive me, sir, and I should 
lose the gold watch besides.’ 

“* No, you won’t,’ ses Mr Bunnett, speaking 
very fast. “ You'll ’ave as much chance of it as 
ever you had. Hit ?im. Quick!’ 

“* Tt ’ud break my ’art,’ ses Bob. ‘ He’d never 
forgive me; but if you’ll take the responserbility, 
and then go straight °ome and give me the gold 
watch now for kindness to animals, I will.’ 

“ He shook his ’ead with sorrow and made that 
sucking noise agin. 

“* All right, you shall ’ave it,’ ses Mr Bunnett, 
shouting. ‘ You shall ’ave it.’ 

““For kindness to animals?’ ses Bob. 
‘Honour bright?’ 
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“© Yes,’ ses Mr Bunnett. 

“ Bob Pretty lifted ’is foot and caught Joseph 
one behind that surprised ’im. Then he ’elped 
Mr Bunnet look at ’is leg, and arter pointing out 
that the skin wasn’t hardly broken, and saying 
that Joseph ’ad got the best mouth of any dog in 
Claybury, ’e walked ’ome with the old gen’leman 
and got the watch. He said Mr Bunnett made a 
little speech when ’e gave it to ’im wot he couldn’t 
remember, and wot he wouldn’t repeat if e could. 

“He came up to this ’ere Cauliflower public- 
’ouse the same night for the money ’e had won, 
and Bill Chambers made another speech, but, as 
Smith the landlord put ’im outside for it, it didn’t 
do Bob Pretty the good it ought to ha’ done.” 

From “ Ship’s Company” 
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r’s all nonsense,” said Jack Barnes. “ Of 
I course people have died in the house; people 
die in every house. As for the noises—wind in 
the chimney and rats in the wainscot ate very 
convincing to a nervous man. Give me another 
cup of tea, Meagle.” 

* Lester and White are first,”’ said Meagle, who 
was ptesiding at the tea-table of the Three 
Feathers Inn. “ You’ve had two.” 

Lester and White finished their cups with irrita- 
ting slowness, pausing between sips to sniff the 
aroma, and to discover the sex and dates of arrival 
of the ‘ strangers ’ which floated in some numbers 
in the beverage. Mr Meagle served them to the 
brim, and then, turning to the grimly expectant Mr 
Barnes, blandly requested him to ring for hot water. 

“ We'll try and keep your nerves in their present 
healthy condition,” he remarked. ‘‘ For my part 
I have a sort of half-and-half belief in the super- 


natural.” 


“* All sensible people have,” said Lester. “ An 
aunt of mine saw a ghost once.” 

White nodded. 

“T had an uncle that saw one,” he said. 


“Tt always is somebody else that sees them,” 
said Barnes. 
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“Well, there is the house,” said Meagle, “a 
large house at an absurdly low rent, and nobody 
will take it. It has taken toll of at least one life 
of every family that has lived there—however 
short the time—and since it has stood empty 
caretaker after caretaker has died there. The last 
caretaker died fifteen years ago.” 

“ Exactly,” said Barnes. “ Long enough ago 
for legends to accumulate.” 

“Tl bet you a sovereign you won’t spend the 
night there alone, for all your talk,” said White, 
suddenly. 

** And I,” said Lester. 

“No,” said Barnes, slowly. “I don’t believe 
in ghosts nor in any supernatural things what- 
ever; all the same, I admit that I should not care 
to pass a night there alone.” 

“ But why not?” inquired White. 

“Wind in the chimney,” said Meagle, with a 
grin. 

* Rats in the wainscot,” chimed in Lester. 

“ As you like,”’ said Barnes, colouring. 

“ Suppose we all go?” said Meagle. “‘ Start 
after supper, and get there about eleven? We 
have been walking for ten days now without an 
adventure—except Barnes’s discovery that ditch- 
water smells longest. It will be a novelty, at any 
rate, and, if we break the spell by all surviving, 
the grateful owner ought to come down hand- 
some.” 

“‘ Let’s see what the landlord has to say about 
it first,”’ said Lester. “ There is no fun in passing 
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a night in an ordinary empty house. Let us make 
sure that it is haunted.” 

He rang the bell, and, sending for the landlord, 
appealed to him in the name of our common 
humanity not to let them waste a night watching 
in a house in which spectres and hobgoblins had 
no patt. The reply was more than reassuring, and 
the landlord, after describing with considerable 
art the exact appearance of a head which had been 
seen hanging out of a window in the moonlight, 
wound up with a polite but urgent request that 
they would settle his bill before they went. 

“It’s all very well for you young gentlemen 
to have your fun,” he said indulgently; “ but, 
supposing as how you are all found dead in the 
morning, what about me? It ain’t called the Toll 
House for nothing, you know.” 

““ Who died there last? ” inquired Barnes, with 
an ait of polite derision. 

“ A tramp,” was the reply. “ He went there 
for the sake of half-a-crown, and they found him 
next morning hanging from the balusters, dead.” 

“* Suicide,” said Barnes. ‘‘ Unsound mind.” 

The landlord nodded. “ That’s what the jury 
brought it in,” he said slowly ; “‘ but his mind was 
sound enough when he went in there. ’'d known 
him, off and on, for years. I’m a poor man, but 
I wouldn’t spend the night in that house for a 
hundred pounds.” 

He repeated this remark as they started on their 
expedition a few hours later. They left as the inn 
was closing for the night; bolts shot noisily be- 
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hind them, and, as the regular customers trudged 
slowly homewards, they set off at a brisk pace in 
the direction of the house. Most of the cottages 
wete already in darkness, and lights in others went 
out as they passed. 

“Tt seems rather hard that we have got to lose 
a night’s rest in order to convince Barnes of the 
existence of ghosts,” said White. 

“It’s in a good cause,” said Meagle. “ A most 
wotthy object; and something seems to tell me 
that we shall succeed. You didn’t forget the 
candles, Lester? ” 

“I have brought two,” was the reply; “ all the 
old man could spare.” 

There was but little moon, and the night was 
cloudy. The road between high hedges was dark, 
and, in one place, where it ran through a wood, 
so black that they twice stumbled in the uneven 
ground at the side of it. 

“ Fancy leaving our comfortable beds for this!” 
said White again. “ Let me see; this desirable 
residential sepulchre lies to the right, doesn’t it?” 

* Farther on,” said Meagle. 

They walked on for some time in silence, 
broken only by White’s tribute to the softness, 
the cleanliness, and the comfort of the bed which 
was receding farther and farther into the distance. 
Under Meagle’s guidance they turned off at last 
to the right, and, after a walk of a quarter of a 
mile, saw the gates of the house before them. 

The lodge was almost hidden by overgrown 
shrubs and the drive was choked with rank 
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gtowths. Meagle leading, they pushed through 
it until the dark pile of the house loomed above 
them. 

“ There is a window at the back where we can 
get in, so the landlord says,” said Lester, as they 
stood before the hall door. 

“ Window?” said Meagle. “‘ Nonsense. Let’s 
do the thing properly. Where’s the knocker? ” 

He felt for it in the darkness and gave a 
thundering rat-tat-tat at the door. 

* Don’t play the fool,” said Barnes, crossly. 

“ Ghostly servants are all asleep,” said Meagle, 
gravely, “ but I’// wake them up before Pve done 
with them. It’s scandalous keeping us out here 
in the dark.” 

He plied the knocker again, and the noise 
volleyed in the emptiness beyond. Then with a 
sudden exclamation he put out his hands and 
stumbled forward. 

“ Why, it was open all the time,” he said, with 
an odd catch in his voice. “‘ Come on.” 

“TI don’t believe it was open,” said Lester, 
hanging back. “ Somebody is playing us a trick.” 

“Nonsense,” said Meagle, sharply. “ Give me 
a candle. Thanks. Who’s got a match?” 

Barnes produced a box and struck one, and 
Meagle, shielding the candle with his hand, led 
the way forward to the foot of the stairs. “‘ Shut 
the door, somebody,” he said; “ there’s too much 
draught.” 

“It is shut,” said White, glancing behind him. 

Meagle fingered his chin. ‘ Who shut it? ” he 
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inquired, looking from one to the other. “ Who 
came in last?” 

“TI did,” said Lester, “‘ but I don’t remember 
shutting it—perhaps I did, though.” 

Meagle, about to speak, thought better of it, 
and, still carefully guarding the flame, began to 
explore the house, with the others close behind. 
Shadows danced on the walls and lurked in the 
cotnets as they proceeded. At the end of the 
passage they found a second staircase, and ascend 
ing it slowly gained the first floor. 

“ Careful! ” said Meagle, as they gained the 
landing. 

He held the candle forward and showed where 
the balusters had broken away. Then he peered 
curiously into the void beneath. 

“This is where the tramp hanged himself, I 
suppose,” he said, thoughtfully. 

“You’ve got an unwholesome mind,” said 
White, as they walked on. “ This place is quite 
creepy enough without you remembering that. 
Now let’s find a comfortable room and have a 
little nip of whisky apiece and a pipe. How will 
this do?” 

He opened a door at the end of the passage 
and revealed a small square room. Meagle led the 
way with the candle, and, first melting a drop or 
two of tallow, stuck it on the mantelpiece. The 
others seated themselves on the floor and watched 
pleasantly as White drew from his pocket a small 
bottle of whisky and a tin cup. 

“ H’m! P’ve forgotten the water,” he exclaimed. 
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“Tll soon get some,” said Meagle. 

He tugged violently at the bell-handle, and the 
rusty jangling of a bell sounded from a distant 
kitchen. He rang again. 

“Don’t play the fool,” said Barnes, roughly. 

Meagle laughed. “I only wanted to convince 
you,” he said, kindly. “‘ There ought to be, at any 
rate, one ghost in the servants’ hall.” 

Barnes held up his hand for silence. 

“Yes?” said Meagle, with a grin at the other 
two. “Is anybody coming?” 

“ Suppose we drop this game and go back,” 
said Barnes suddenly. “I don’t believe in spirits, 
but nerves are outside anybody’s command. You 
may laugh as you like, but it really seemed to me 
that I heard a door open below and steps on the 
stairs.” 

His voice was drowned in a roar of laughter. 

“ He is coming round,” said Meagle, with a 
smirk. “ By the time I have done with him he 
will be a confirmed believer. Well, who will go 
and get some water? Will you, Barnes?” 

“No,” was the reply. 

“Tf there is any it might not be safe to drink 
after all these years,” said Lester. “‘ We must do 
without it.” 

Meagle nodded, and taking a seat on the floor 
held out his hand for the cup. Pipes were lit, and 
the clean, wholesome smell of tobacco filled the 
room. White produced a pack of cards; talk and 
laughter rang through the room and died away 
reluctantly in distant corridors. 
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“Empty rooms always delude me into the 
belief that I possess a deep voice,” said Meagle. 
“To-morrow I i 

He started up with a smothered exclamation as 
the light went out suddenly and something struck 
him on the head. The others sprang to their feet. 
Then Meagle laughed. 

“It’s the candle,” he exclaimed. “ I didn’t stick 
it enough.” 

Barnes struck a match, and relighting the 
candle, stuck it on the mantelpiece, and sitting 
down took up his cards again. 

“What was I going to say?” said Meagle. 
** Oh, I know; to-morrow I eq 

“ Listen! ” said White, laying his hand on the 
other’s sleeve. “ Upon my word I really thought 
I heard a laugh.” 

“Look here!” said Barnes. “‘ What do you 
say to going back? I’ve had enough of this. I 
keep fancying that I hear things too; sounds of 
something moving about in the passage outside. 
I know it’s only fancy, but its uncomfortable.” 

““You go if you want to,” said Meagle, “and we 
will play dummy. Or you might ask the tramp to 
take your hand for you, as you go downstairs.” 

Barnes shivered, and exclaimed angrily. He got 
up, and, walking to the half-closed door, listened. 

“Go outside,” said Meagle, winking at the 
other two. “I'll dare you to go down to the hall 
door and back by yourself.” 

Barnes came back, and, bending forward, lit 
his pipe at the candle. 
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“‘ T am netvous, but rational,” he said, blowing 
out a thin cloud of smoke. “ My nerves tell me 
that there is something prowling up and down 
the long passage outside; my reason tells me that 
that is all nonsense. Where are my cards? ” 

He sat down again, and, taking up his hand, 
looked through it carefully and led. 

“Your play, White,” he said, after a pause. 

White made no sign. 

“‘ Why, he is asleep,” said Meagle. “ Wake up, 
old man. Wake up and play.” 

Lester, who was sitting next to him, took the 
sleeping man by the arm and shook him, gently 
at first and then with some roughness ; but White, 
with his back against the wall and his head bowed, 
made no sign. Meagle bawled in his ear, and then 
turned a puzzled face to the others. 

“ He sleeps like the dead,” he said, grimacing. 
“Well, there are still three of us to keep each 
other company.” 

“Yes,” said Lester, nodding. “ Unless 
Good Lord! suppose 3 

He broke off, and eyed them, trembling. 

“ Suppose what? ” inquired Meagle. 

“ Nothing,” stammered Lester. “ Let’s wake 
him. Try him again. White! Wurre!” 

“It’s no good,” said Meagle seriously’; “ there’s 
something wrong about that sleep.” 

“ That’s what I meant,” said Lester; “‘ and if 
he goes to sleep like that, why shouldn’t % 

Meagle sprang to his feet. ‘‘ Nonsense,” he 
said, roughly. “ He’s tired out; that’s all. Still 
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let’s take him up and clear out. You take his legs 
and Barnes will lead the way with the candle. 
Yes? Who's that?” 

He looked up quickly towards the door. 
“Thought I heard somebody tap,” he said, with 
a shamefaced laugh. “ Now, Lester, up with 
him. One, two Lester ! Lester 1”? 

He sprang forward too late; Lester, with his 
face buried in his arms, had rolled over on the 
floor fast asleep, and his utmost efforts failed to 
awake him. 

“* He—is—asleep,” he stammered. “ Asleep 

Barnes, who had taken the candle from the 
mantelpiece, stood peering at the sleepers in 
silence and dropping tallow over the floor. 

“We must get out of this,” said Meagle. 
"Ouick! ? 

Barnes hesitated. “We can’t leave them 
here ” he began. 

“We must,” said Meagle, in strident tones. 
“Tf you go to sleep I shall go Quick ! 
Come! ” 

He seized the other by the arm and strove to 
drag him to the door. Barnes shook him off, and, 
putting the candle back on the mantelpiece, tried 
again to arouse the sleepers. 

“It’s no good,” he said at last, and, turning 
from them, watched Meagle. “ Don’t you go to 
sleep,” he said anxiously. 

Meagle shook his head, and they stood for 
some time in uneasy silence. ‘‘ May as well shut 
the door,” said Barnes at last. 


|? 
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He crossed over and closed it gently. Then at 
a scuffing noise behind him he turned and saw 
Meagle in a heap on the hearthstone. 

With a sharp catch in his breath he stood 
motionless. Inside the room the candle, fluttering 
in the draught, showed dimly the grotesque 
attitudes of the sleepers. Beyond the door there 
seemed to his overwrought imagination a strange 
and stealthy unrest. He tried to whistle, but his 
lips were parched, and in a mechanical fashion he 
stooped, and began to pick up the cards which 
littered the floor. 

He stopped once ot twice and stood with bent 
head listening. The unrest outside seemed to | 
increase ; a loud creaking sounded from the stairs. 

*““ Who is there? ” he cried loudly. 

The creaking ceased. He crossed to the door, 
and, flinging it open, strode out into the corridor. 
As he walked his fears left him suddenly. 

“ Come on! ” he cried, with a low laugh. “ All 
of you! All of you! Show your faces—your in- 
fernal ugly faces! Don’t skulk! ” 

He laughed again and walked on; and the heap 
in the fireplace put out its head tortoise fashion 
and listened in horror to the retreating footsteps. 
Not until they had become inaudible in the dis- 
tance did the listener’s features relax. 

““ Good Lord, Lester, we’ve driven him mad,” 
he said, in a frightened whisper. “ We must go 
after him.” 

There was no reply. Meagle sprang to his feet. 


“Do you hear? ” he cried. “ Stop your fooling 
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now; this is serious. White! Lester! Do you 
hear? ” 

He bent and surveyed them in angry bewilder- 
ment. “ All right,” he said, in a trembling voice. 
“You won’t frighten me, you know.” 

He turned away and walked with exaggerated 
carelessness in the direction of the door. He even 
went outside and peeped through the crack, but 
the sleepers did not stir. He glanced into the 
blackness behind, and then came hastily into the 
room again. 

He stood for a few seconds regarding them. 
The stillness in the house was horrible: he could 
not even hear them breathe. With a sudden 
resolution he snatched the candle from the 
mantelpiece and held the flame to White’s finger. 
Then as he reeled back stupefied, the footsteps 
again became audible. 

He stood with the candle in his shaking hand, 
listening. He heard them ascending the farther 
staircase, but they stopped suddenly as he went 
to the door. He walked a little way along the 
passage, and they went scurrying down the stairs 
and then at a jog-trot along the corridor below. 
He went back to the main staircase, and they 
ceased again. 

For a time he hung over the balusters, listening 
and trying to pierce the blackness below; then 
slowly, step by step, he made his way downstairs, 
and, holding the candle above his head, peered 
about him. 

*“‘ Barnes! ” he called. “ Where are you? ” 
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Shaking with fright, he made his way along the 
passage, and summoning up all his courage, 
pushed open doors and gazed fearfully into 
empty tooms. Then, quite suddenly, he heard 
the footsteps in front of him. 

He followed slowly for fear of extinguishing 
the candle, until they led him at last into a vast 
bare kitchen, with damp walls and a broken floor. 
In front of him a door leading into an inside 
room had just closed. He ran towards it and flung 
it open, and a cold air blew out the candle. He 
stood aghast. 

“ Barnes!” he cried again. “ Don’t be afraid! 
It is I—Meagle! ” 

There was no answer. He stood gazing into 
the darkness, and all the time the idea of some- 
thing close at hand watching was upon him. Then 
suddenly the steps broke out overhead again. 

He drew back hastily, and passing through the 
kitchen groped his way along the narrow pas- 
sages. He could now see better in the darkness, 
and finding himself at last at the foot of the stair- 
case, began to ascend it noiselessly. He reached 
the landing just in time to see a figure disappear 
round the angle of a wall. Still careful to make 
no noise, he followed the sound of the steps until 
they led him to the top floor, and he cornered the 
chase at the end of a short passage. 

“ Barnes!” he whispered. “ Barnes! ” 

Something stirred in the darkness. A small 
circular window at the end of the passage just 
softened the blackness and revealed the dim out- 
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lines of a motionless figure. Meagle, in place of 
advancing, stood almost as still, as a sudden 
horrible doubt took possession of him. With his 
eyes fixed on the shape in front he fell back 
slowly, and, as it advanced upon him, burst into 
a terrible cry. 

“ Barnes! For God’s sake! Is it you? ” 

The echoes of his voice left the air quivering, 
but the figure before him paid no heed. For a 
moment he tried to brace his courage up to 
endure its approach, then with a smothered cry 
he turned and fled. 

The passages wound like a maze, and he threaded 
them blindly in a vain search for the stairs. If he 
could get down and open the hall door 

He caught his breath in a sob; the steps had 
begun again. At a lumbering trot they clattered 
up and down the bare passages, in and out, up 
and down, as though in search of him. He stood 
appalled, and then as they drew near entered a 
small room and stood behind the door as they 
rushed by. He came out and ran swiftly and 
noiselessly in the other direction, and ina moment 
the steps were after him. He found the long 
corridor and raced along it at top speed. The 
stairs he knew were at the end, and with the steps 
close behind he descended them in blind haste. 
The steps gained on him, and he shrank to the 
side to let them pass, still continuing his headlong 
flight. Then suddenly he seemed to slip off the 
earth into space. 

Lester awoke in the morning to find the sun- 
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shine streaming into the room, and White sitting 
up and regarding with some perplexity a badly 
blistered finger. 

“‘ Where are the others? ” inquired Lester. 

“‘ Gone, I suppose,” said White. “ We must 
have been asleep.” 

Lester arose, and, stretching his stiffened limbs, 
dusted his clothes with his hands and went out 
into the corridor. White followed. At the noise 
of their approach a figure which had been lying 
asleep at the other end sat up and revealed the 
face of Barnes. ‘‘ Why, I’ve been asleep,” he 
said, in surprise. “‘I don’t remember coming 
here. How did I get here?” 

“Nice place to come for a nap,” said Lester, 
severely, as he pointed to the gap in the balusters. 
“Look there! Another yard, and where would 
you have been? ” 

He walked carelessly to the edge and looked 
overt. In response to his startled cry the others 
drew near, and all three stood staring at the dead 
man below. 

From “ Sailor’s Knots” 
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hs master of the Sarah Jane had been missing 
for two days, and all on board, with the ex- 
ception of the boy, whom nobody troubled about, 
were full of joy at the circumstance. Twice before 
had the skipper, whose habits might, perhaps, be 
best described as irregular, missed his ship, and 
word had gone forth that the third time would be 
the last. His berth was a good one, and the mate 
wanted it in place of his own, which was wanted 
by Ted Jones, A.B. 

“Two hours mote,” said the mate anxiously 
to the men, as they stood leaning against the side, 
‘and I take the ship out.” 

“Under two hours’ll do it,” said Ted, peering 
over the side and watching the water as it slowly 
rose over the mud. “ What’s got the old man, 
I wonder? ” 

** T don’t know, and I don’t care,” said the mate. 
** You chaps stand by me and it "ll be good for all 
of us. Mr Pearson said distinct the last time that 
if the skipper ever missed his ship again it would 
be his last trip in her, and he told me afore the 
old man that I wasn’t to wait two minutes at any 
time, but to bring her out right away.” 

“ He’s an old fool,” said Bill Loch, the other 
hand; “ and nobody’ll miss him but the boy, and 
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he’s been looking reg’lar worried all the morning. 
He looked so worried at dinner time that I give ’im 
a kick to cheer him up a bit. Look at him now.” 

The mate gave a supercilious glance in the 
direction of the boy, and then turned away. The 
boy, who had no idea of courting observation, 
stowed himself away behind the windlass; and, 
taking a letter from his pocket, perused it for the 
fourth time. 

Dear Tommy, [it began] I take my pen in and 
to inform you that Ime stayin here and cant get 
away for the reason that I lorst my cloes at cribage 
larst night, also my money, and everything beside. 
Dont speek to a living sole about it as the mate’ 
wants my birth, but pack up sum cloes and bring 
them to me without saying nuthing to noboddy. 
The mates cloths will do becos I haven’t got enny 
other soot, dont tell ’im. You needen’t trouble 
about soks as I’ve got them left. My hed is so 
bad I must now conclude. Your affecshunate 
uncle and captin Joe Bross. P.S. Dont let the 
mate see you come, or else he wont let you go. 


“Two hours more,” sighed Tommy, as he put 
the letter back in his pocket. “‘ How can I get any 
clothes when they’re all locked up? And aunt 
said I was to look after im and see he didn’t get 
into no mischief.” 

He sat thinking deeply, and then, as the crew 
of the Sarah Jane stepped ashore to take advantage 
of a glass offered by the mate, he crept down to | 
the cabin again for another desperate look round. 
The only articles of clothing visible belonged to 
Mrs Bross, who up to this trip had been sailing 
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in the schooner to look after its master. At these 
he gazed hard. 

“Tl take ’em and try an’ swop ’em for some 
men’s clothes,” said he suddenly, snatching the 
garments from the pegs. “‘ She wouldn’t mind ”’; 
and hastily rolling them into a parcel, together 
with a pair of carpet slippers of the captain’s, he 
thrust the lot into an old biscuit bag. Then he 
shouldered his burden, and, going cautiously on 
deck, gained the shore, and set off at a trot to the 
address furnished in the letter. 

It was a long way, and the bag was heavy. His 
first attempt at barter was alarming, for the pawn- 
broker, who had just been cautioned by the police, 
was in such a severe and uncomfortable state of 
morals, that the boy quickly snatched up his 
bundle again and left. Sorely troubled he walked 
hastily along, until, in a small bye street, his 
glance fell upon a baker of mild and benevolent 
aspect, standing behind the counter of his shop. 

“If you please, sir,” said Tommy, entering, 
and depositing his bag on the counter, “‘ have you 
got any cast-off clothes you don’t want?” 

The baker turned to a shelf, and selecting a 
stale loaf cut it in halves, one of which he placed 
before the boy. 

“J don’t want bread,”’ said Tommy desperate- 
ly; ‘“‘ but mother has just died, and father wants 
mourning for the funeral. He’s only got a new 
suit with him, and if he can change these things 
of mother’s for an old suit, he’d sell his best ones 
to bury her with.” 
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He shook the articles out on the counter, and 
the baker’s wife, who had just come into the shop, 
inspected them rather favourably. 

“ Poor boy, so you’ve lost your mother,” she 
said, turning the clothes over. “ It’s a good skirt, 
Bill.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Tommy, dolefully. 

** What did she die of? ” inquired the baker. 

** Scarlet fever,” said Tommy, tearfully, men- 
tioning the only disease he knew. 

“ Scar Take them things away,” yelled 
the baker, pushing the clothes on to the floor, and 
following his wife to the other end of the shop. 
“Take ’em away directly, you young villain.” 

His voice was so loud, his manner so imperative, 
that the startled boy, without stopping to argue, 
stuffed the clothes pell-mell into the bag again 
and departed. A farewell glance at the clock 
made him look almost as horrified as the baker. 

“ There’s no time to be lost,” he muttered, as 
he began to run; “ either the old man’ll have to 
come in these or else stay where he is.” 

He reached the house breathless, and paused 
before an unshaven man in time-worn greasy 
clothes, who was smoking a short clay pipe with 
much enjoyment in front of the door. 

“Is Cap’n Bross here? ” he panted. 

“ He’s upstairs,” said the man, with a leer, 
“ sitting in sackcloth and ashes, more ashes than 
sackcloth. Have you got some clothes for him? ” 

“ Look here,” said Tommy. He was down on 


his knees with the mouth of the bag open again, 
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quite in the style of the practised hawker. “ Give 
me an old suit of clothes for them. Hurry up. 
There’s a lovely frock.” 

“Blimey,” said the man, staring. “I’ve only got 
these clothes. Wot d’yer take me for? Adook?” 

“ Well, get me some somewhere,” said Tommy. 
“If you don’t the cap’n’ll have to come in these, 
and I’m sure he won’t like it.” 

“IT wonder what he’d look like,” said the man, 
with a grin. “Damme if I don’t come up and 
Séexy 

““ Get me some clothes,” pleaded Tommy. 

““T wouldn’t get you clothes, no, not for fifty 
pun,” said the man, severely. “ Wot d’yer mean 
wanting to spoil people’s pleasure in that way? 
Come on, come and tell the cap’n what you’ve got 
for ’im; I want to ’ear what he ses. He’s been 
swearing ’ard since ten o’clock this morning, but 
he ought to say something special over this.” 

He led the way up the bare wooden stairs, 
followed by the harassed boy, and entered a small 
dirty room at the top, in the centre of which the 
master of the Sarah Jane sat to deny visitors, in a 
pair of socks and last week’s paper. 

“ Here’s a young gent come to bring you some 
clothes, cap’n,” said the man, taking the sack 
from the boy. 

““ Why didn’t you come before? ” growled the 
captain, who was reading the advertisements. 

The man put his hand in the sack, and pulled 
out the clothes. “ What do you think of ’em?” 

_he asked expectantly. 
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The captain strove vainly to tell him, but his 
tongue metcifully forsook its office, and dried 
between his lips. His brain rang with sentences 
of scorching iniquity, but they got no further. 

“Well, say‘ Thank you,’ if you can’t say nothing 
else,” suggested his tormentor hopefully. 

“TI couldn’t bring nothing else,” said Tommy 
hurriedly ; “ all the things was locked up. I tried 
to swop ’em and nearly got locked up for it. Put 
these on and hurry up.” 

The captain moistened his lips with his tongue. 

“The mate’ll get off directly she floats,” con- 
tinued Tommy. “ Put these on and spoil his little 
game. It’s raining a little now. Nobody’ll see 
you, and as soon as you git aboard you can borrow 
some of the men’s clothes.” 

“That’s the ticket, cap’n,” said the man. 
“Lord lumme, you'll ’ave everybody falling in 
love with you.” 

“ Hurry up,” said Tommy, dancing with im- 
patience. “‘ Hurry up.” 

The skipper, dazed and wild-eyed, stood still 
while his two assistants hastily dressed him, 
bickering somewhat about details as they did so. 

““ He ought to be tight-laced, I tell you,” said 
the man. 

“ He can’t be tight-laced without stays,” said 
Tommy scornfully. “ You ought to know that.” 

“Ho, can’t he,” said the other, discomfited. 
“You know too much for a young-un. Well, 
put a bit o” line round ’im then.” 

“We can’t wait for a line,” said Tommy, who 
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was standing on tiptoe to tie the skippet’s bonnet 

“ Now tie the scarf over his chin to hide his 
este, and put this veil on. Tt s a good job he 
ain’t got a moustache.” 

The other complied, and then fell back a pace 
or two to gaze at his handiwork. “ Strewth, 
though I ses it as shouldn’t, you look a treat! ” 
he remarked complacently. “ Now, young-un, 
take ’old of his arm. Go up the back streets, and 
if you see anybody looking at you, call im ‘ Mar.’” 

The two set off, after the man, who was a born 
realist, had tried to snatch a kiss from the skipper 
on the threshold. Fortunately for the success of 
the venture, it was pelting with rain, and, though 
a few people gazed curiously at the couple as they 
went hastily along, they were unmolested, and 
gained the wharf in safety, arriving just in time 
to see the schooner shoving off from the side. 

At the sight the skipper held up his skirts and 
ran. “ Ahoy! ” he shouted. “‘ Wait a minute.” 

The mate gave one look of blank astonishment 
at the extraordinary figure, and then turned away ; 
but at that moment the stern came within jumping 
distance of the wharf, and uncle and nephew, 
moved with one impulse, leaped for it and gained 
the deck in safety. 

** Why didn’t you wait when I hailed you? ” 
demanded the skipper fiercely. 

“ How was I to know it was you?” inquired 
the mate surlily, as he realised his defeat. “I 
thought it was the Empress of Rooshia.” 


The skipper stared at him dumbly. 
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ShAn‘ei6 you. take my advice,” said the mate, 
with a sneer, “you'll keep them things on. I 
never see you look so well in anything afore.” 

“T want to borrow some o” your clothes, 
Bob,” said the skipper, eyeing him steadily. 

“‘ Where’s your own? ” asked the other. 

“T don’t know,” said the skipper. “ I was took 
with a fit last night, Bob, and when I woke up 
this morning they wete gone. Somebody must 
have took advantage of my helpless state and 
taken ’em.” 

“Very likely,” said the mate, turning away to 
shout an order to the crew, who were oo 
setting sail. 

“Where are they, old man?” inquired the 
skipper. 

** How should I know? ” asked the other, be- 
coming interested in the men again. 

“TI mean your clothes,” said the skipper, who 
was fast losing his temper. 

“Oh, mine?” said the mate. “ Well, as a 
matter o” fact, I don’t like lending my clothes. 
I’m rather pertickler. You might have a fit in 
them.” 

“You won’t lend ’em to me?” asked the 
skipper. 

“T won’t,” said the mate, speaking loudly, 
and frowning significantly at the crew, who were 
listening. 

“Very good,” said the skipper. “ Ted, come 
here. Where’s your other clothes > ” 

Pi I'm very sorry, sit,” said Ted, shifting un- 
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easily from one leg to the other, and glancing at 
the mate for support; “‘ but they ain’t fit for the 
likes of you to wear, sir.” 

“I’m the best judge of that,” said the skipper 
sharply. “ Fetch ’em up.” 

“Well, to tell the truth, sir,” said Ted, “I’m 
like the mate. I’m only a poor sailorman, but I 
wouldn’t lend my clothes to the Queen of 
England.” 

“You fetch up them clothes,” roared the 
skipper snatching off his bonnet and flinging it 
on the deck. “‘ Fetch ’em up at once. D’ye think 
I’m going about in these petticuts? ” 

“* They’re my clothes,”’ muttered Ted doggedly. 

“Very well, then, I’ll have Bill’s,” said the 
skipper. “ But mind you, my lad, Pll make you 
pay for this afore ve done with you. Bill’s the 
only honest man aboard this ship. Gimme your 
hand, Bill, old man.” 

“Tm with them two,” said Bill gruffly, as he 
turned away. 

The skipper, biting his lips with fury, turned 
from one to the other, and then, with a big oath, 
walked forward. Before he could reach the 
fo’c’sle Bill and Ted dived down before him, and, 
by the time he had descended, sat on their chests 
side by side confronting him. To threats and 
appeals alike they turned a deaf ear, and the 
frantic skipper was compelled at last to go on 
deck again, still encumbered with the hated skirts. 

“Why don’t you go an’ lay down,” said the 
mate, “ an’ I’ll send you down a nice cup o’ hot 
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tea. You'll get histericks, if you go on like 
that.” 

“Tl knock your ’ead off if you talk to me,” 
said the skipper. 

“ Not you,” said the mate cheerfully ; “ you ain’t 
big enough. Look at that pore fellow over there.” 

The skipper looked in the direction indicated, 
and, swelling with impotent rage, shook his fist 
fiercely at a red-faced man with grey whiskers, 
who was wafting innumerable tender kisses from 
the bridge of a passing steamer. 

“ That’s right,” said the mate approvingly; 
“ don’t give ’im no encouragement. Love at first 
sight ain’t worth having.” 

The skipper, suffering severely from suppressed 
emotion, went below, and the crew, after waiting 
a little while to make sure that he was not coming 
up again, made their way quietly to the mate. 

“Tf we can only take him to Battlesea in this 
rig it'll be all right,” said the latter. “‘ You chaps 
stand by me. His slippers and sou’-wester is the 
only clothes he’s got aboard. Chuck every needle 
you can lay your hands on overboard, or else he’ll 
git trying to make a suit out of a piece of old sail 
or something. If we can only take him to Mr 
Pearson like this, it won’t be so bad after all.” 

While these arrangements were in hand above, 
the skipper and the boy were busy over others - 
below. Various startling schemes propounded by 
the skipper for obtaining possession of his men’s 
attire were rejected by the youth as unlawful, and, 
what was worse, impracticable. For a couple of 
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houts they discussed ways and means, but only 
ended in diatribes against the mean ways of the 
crew; and the skipper, whose head ached still 
from his excesses, fell into a state of sullen de- 
spair at length, and sat silent. 

“By Jove, Tommy, I’ve got it,” he cried 
suddenly, starting up and hitting the table with 
his fist. “‘ Where’s your other suit? ” 

“That ain’t no bigger than this one,” said 
Tommy. 

“You git it out,” said the skipper with a 
knowing toss of his head. ‘ Ah, there we are. 
Now go in my state-room and take those off.” 

The wondering Tommy, who thought that 
great grief had turned his kinsman’s brain, com- 
plied, and emerged shortly afterwards in a 
blanket, bringing his clothes under his arm. 

“ Now, do you know what I’m going to do? ” 
inquired the skipper, with a big smile. 

ce No.” 

“Fetch me the scissors, then. Now do you 
know what I’m going to do? ” 

“ Cut up the two suits and make ’em into one,” 
hazarded the horror-stricken Tommy. “ Here, 
stop it! Leave off! ” 

The skipper pushed him impatiently off, and, 
placing the clothes on the table, took up the 
scissors, and, with a few slashing strokes, cut the 
garments into their component parts. 

“What am I to wear?” said Tommy, begin- 
ning to blubber. “ You didn’t think of that.” 


“What ate you to wear, you selfish young 
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pig?” said the skipper sternly. “‘ Always think- 
ing about yourself. Go and git some needles and 
thread, and if there’s any left over, and you’re a 
good boy, I’ll see whether I can’t make something 
for you out of the leavings.” 

** There ain’t no needles here,” whined Tommy, 
after a lengthened search. 

“* Go down the fo’c’sle and git the case of sail- 
makers’ needles, then,” said the skipper. “‘ Don’t 
let anyone see what you’ re after, an’ some thread.” 

“Well, why couldn’t you let me go in my 
clothes before you cut ’em up?” moaned 
Tommy. “I don’t like going up in this blanket. 
They'll laugh at me.” 

“You go at once!” thundered the skipper, 
and, turning his back on him, whistled softly, and 
began to arrange the pieces of cloth. 

“* Laugh away, my lads,” he said cheerfully, as 
an uproarious burst of laughter greeted the ap- 
pearance of Tommy on deck. “‘ Wait a bit.” 

He waited himself for nearly twenty minutes, 
at the end of which time Tommy, treading on his 
blanket, came flying down the companion-ladder, 
and rolled into the cabin. 

“There ain’t a needle aboard the ship,” he 
said solemnly, as he picked himself up and rubbed 
his head. “ I’ve looked everywhere.” 

“What?” roared the skipper, hastily con- . 
cealing the pieces of cloth. ‘“ Here, Ted! Ted! ” 

** Ay, ay, sit! ”? said Ted, as he came below. 

“T want a sail-maker’s needle,” said the skipper 
glibly. “DPve got a rent in this skirt.” 
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“T broke the last one yesterday,” said Ted, 
with an evil grin. 

“Any other needle, then,” said the skipper, 
trying to conceal his emotion. 

“T don’t believe there’s such a thing aboard 
the ship,” said Ted, who had obeyed the mate’s 
thoughtful injunction. “ Nor thread. I was only 
saying so to the mate yesterday.” 

The skipper sank again to the lowest depths, 
waved him away, and then, getting on a corner 
of the locker, fell into a gloomy reverie. 

“It’s a pity you do things in such a hurry,” 
said Tommy, sniffing vindictively. “ You might 
have made sure of the needle before you spoiled 
my clothes. There’s two of us going about 
ridiculous now.” 

The master of the Sarah Jane allowed this in- 
solence to pass unheeded. It is in moments of 
deep distress that the mind of man, naturally 
reverting to solemn things, seeks to improve the 
occasion by a lecture. The skipper, chastened by 
suffering and disappointment, stuck his right 
hand in his pocket, after a lengthened search for 
it, and gently bidding the blanketed urchin in 
front of him to sit down, began: 

“You see what comes of drink and cards,” he 
said, mournfully. “Instead of being at the helm of 
my ship, racing all the other craft down the river, 
I’m skulkin’ down below here like—like——” 

“ Like an actress,” suggested Tommy. 

The skipper eyed him all over. Tommy, un- 
conscious of offence, met his gaze serenely. : 
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“ Tf,” continued the skipper, “ at any time you 
felt like taking too much, and you stopped with 
the beer-mug half-way to your lips, and thought 
of me sitting in this disgraceful state, what would 
you do?” 

“TI dunno,” replied Tommy, yawning. 

“ What would you do? ” persisted the skipper, 
with great expression. 

“Laugh, I s’pose,” said Tommy, after a 
moment’s thought. 

The sound of a well-boxed ear rang through 
the cabin. 

“You’re an unnatural, ungrateful little toad,” 
said the skipper, fiercely. “‘ You don’t deserve 
to have a good, kind uncle to look after you.” 

“* Anybody can have him for me,” sobbed the 
indignant Tommy, as he tenderly felt his ear. 
“You look a precious sight more like an aunt 
than an uncle.” 

After firing this shot he vanished in a cloud of 
blanket, and the skipper, reluctantly abandoning 
a hastily-formed resolve of first flaying him alive 
and then flinging him overboard, sat down again 
and lit his pipe. 

Once out of the river he came on deck again, 
and, ignoring by a great effort the smiles of the 
crew and the jibes of the mate, took command. 
The only alteration he made in his dress was to . 
substitute his sou’-wester for the bonnet, and in 
this guise he did his work while the aggrieved 
Tommy hopped it in blankets. The three days at 
sea passed like a horrid dream. So covetous was 
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his gaze that the crew instinctively clutched their 
nether garments and looked to the buttoning of 
their coats as they passed him. He saw coats in 
the mainsail, and fashioned phantom trousers out 
of the flying jib, and towards the end began to 
babble of blue serges and mixed tweeds. Ob- 
livious of fame, he had resolved to enter the 
harbour of Battlesea by night; but it was not to 
be. Near home the wind dropped, and the sun 
was well up before Battlesea came into view, a 
grey bank on the starboard bow. 

Until within a mile ofthe harbour the skipper held 
on, and then his grasp on the wheel relaxed some- 
what, and he looked round anxiously for the mate. 

““ Where’s Bob? ” he shouted. 

“* He’s very ill, sir,” said Ted, shaking his head. 

“ll? ” gasped the startled skipper. “ Here, 
take the wheel a minute.” 

He handed it over, and grasping his skirts, 
went hastily below. The mate was half lying, half 
sitting, in his bunk, groaning dismally. 

“ What’s the matter? ” inquired the skipper. 

“Tm dying,” said the mate. “I keep being 
tied up all in knots inside. I can’t hold myself 
straight.” 

The other cleared his throat. 

“ You’d better take off your clothes and lay 
down a bit,” he said kindly. “ Let me help you 
off with them.” 

““ No—don’t—trouble,” panted the mate. 

“Tt ain’t no trouble,” said the skipper, in a 


trembling voice. 
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“No, I’ll keep ’em on,” said the mate, faintly. 
“‘T’ve always had an idea I’d like to die in my 
clothes. It may be foolish, but I can’t help it.” 

“You'll have your wish some day, never fear, 
you infernal rascal,’ shouted the overwrought 
skipper. “‘ You’re shamming sickness to make 
me take the ship into port.” 

“‘ Why shouldn’t you take her in? ” asked the 
mate, with an air of innocent surprise. “It’s your 
duty as cap’n. You’d better get above now. The 
bar is always shifting.” 

The skipper, restraining himself by a mighty 
effort, went on deck again, and taking the wheel, 
addressed the crew. He spoke feelingly of the 
obedience men owed their superior officers, and 
the moral obligation they were under to lend 
them their trousers when they required them. He 
dwelt on the awful punishments awarded for 
mutiny, and proved clearly that to allow the 
master of a ship to enter port in petticoats was 
mutiny of the worst type. He then sent them 
below for their clothing. They were gone such 
a long time that it was palpable to the meanest 
intellect that they did not intend to bring it. 
Meantime the harbour widened out before him. 

There were two or three people on the quay as 
the Sarah Jane came within hailing distance. By 
the time she had passed the lantern at the end of - 
it there were two or three dozen, and the numbers 
were steadily increasing at the rate of three persons 
for every five yards she made. Kind-hearted, 


humane men, anxious that their friends should 
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not lose so great and cheap a treat, bribed small 
and reluctant boys with pennies to go in search 
of them, and by the time the schooner reached 
her berth a large proportion of the population of 
the port was looking over each other’s shoulders 
and shouting foolish and hilarious inquiries to 
the skipper. The news reached the owner, and 
he came hurrying down to the ship just as the 
skipper, regardless of the heated remonstrances 
of the sightseers, was preparing to go below. 

Mr Pearson was a stout man, and he came 
down exploding with wrath. Then he saw the 
apparition, and mirth overcame him. It became 
necessary for three stout fellows to act as but- 
tresses, and the more indignant the skipper looked 
the harder their work became. Finally he was 
assisted, in a weak state, and laughing hysteric- 
ally, to the deck of the schooner, where he 
followed the skipper below, and in a voice broken 
with emotion demanded an explanation. 

“It’s the finest sight I ever saw in my life, 
Bross,” he said when the other had finished. “I 
wouldn’t have missed it for anything. I’ve been 
feeling very low this last week, and it’s done me 
good. Don’t talk nonsense about leaving the 
ship. I wouldn’t lose you for anything after this, 
but if you like to ship a fresh mate and crew you 
can please yourself. If you’ll only come up to the 
house and let Mrs Pearson see you—she’s been 
ailing—I’ll give you a couple of pounds. Now, 
get your bonnet and come.” 

From “ Many Cargoes”’ 
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OVE? said the night-watchman, as he watched 
L in an abstracted fashion the efforts of a 
skipper to reach a brother skipper on a passing 
barge with a boat-hook; don’t talk to me about 
love, because I’ve suffered enough through it. 
There ought to be teetotallers for love the same 
as wot there is for drink, and they ought to wear 
a piece o’ ribbon to show it, the same as the tee- 
totallers do; but not an attractive piece o’ ribbon, 
mind you. T’ve seen as much mischief caused by 
love as by drink, and the funny thing is, one often 
leads to the other. Love arter it is over, often 
leads to drink, and drink often leads to love, and 
to aman committing himself for lifeaforeitzs over. 

Sailormen give way to it most; they see so 
little o? wimmen that they naturally ’ave a high 
opinion of ’em. Wait till they become night- 
watchmen, and, having to be at ’ome all day, see 
the other side of ’em. If people on’y started life 
as night-watchmen there wouldn’t be one arf the 
falling in love that there is now. 

I remember one chap, as nice a fellow as you 
could wish to meet, too. He always carried his 
sweetheart’s photograph about with ’im, and it 
was the on’y thing that cheered ’im up during 
the fourteen years he was cast away on a deserted 
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island. He was picked up at last and taken ’ome, 
and there she was still single and waiting for ’im; 
and arter spending fourteen years on a deserted 
island, he got another ten in quod for shooting 
’er, because she ’ad altered so much in ’er looks. 

Then there was Ginger Dick, a red-haired man 
I’ve spoken about to you before. He went and 
fell in love one time when he was lodging in 
Wapping ’ere with old Sam Small and Peter 
Russet, and a nice mess ’e made of it. 

They was just back from a v’y’ge, and they 
’adn’t been ashore a week afore both of ’em 
noticed a change for the worse in Ginger. He 
turned quiet and peaceful, and lost ’is taste for 
beer. He used to play with ’is food instead of 
eating it, and, in place of going out of an evening 
_ with Sam and Peter, took to going off by ’imself. 

“It’s love,” ses Peter Russet, shaking his ’ead, 
“and he’ll be worse afore he’s better.” 

“* Who’s the gal? ” ses old Sam. 

Peter didn’t know, but when they came ’ome 
that night ’e asked. Ginger, who was sitting up 
in bed with a far-off look in ’is eyes, cuddling ’is 
knees, went on staring, but didn’t answer. 

““ Who is it making a fool of you this time, 
Ginger?” ses old Sam. 

“You mind your bisness and [ll mind mine,” 
ses Ginger, suddenly waking up and looking very 
fierce. 

“No offence, mate,” ses Sam, winking at 
Peter. “I on’y asked in case I might be able to 
do you a good turn.” 
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“Well, you can do that by not letting her know 
you’te a pal o’ mine,” ses Ginger, very nasty. 

Old Sam didn’t understand at fust, and when 
Peter explained to ’im he wanted to hit ’im for 
trying to twist Ginger’s words about. 

“ She don’t like fat old men,” ses Ginger. 

“Hol!” ses old Sam, who couldn’t think of 
anything else to say. ““ Ho! don’t she? Ho! Ho, 
indeed! ” 

He undressed ’imself, and got into the bed he 
shared with Peter, and kept ’im awake for hours 
by telling ’im in a loud voice about all the gals 
he’d made love to in his life, and partikler about 
one gal that always fainted dead away whenever 
she saw either a red-’aired man or a monkey. 

Peter Russet found out all about it next day, 
and told Sam that it was a barmaid with black 
’air and eyes at the Jolly Pilots, and that she 
wouldn’t ’ave anything to say to Ginger. 

He spoke to Ginger about it agin when they 
were going to bed that night, and, to ’is surprise, 
found that he was quite civil. When ’e said that 
he would do anything he could for im, Ginger 
was quite affected. 

“T can’t eat ot drink,” he ses, in a miserable 
voice; “ I lay awake all last night thinking of her. 
She’s so different to other gals; she’s got If 
I start on you, Sam Small, you’ll know it. You | 
go and make that choking noise to them as likes 
ity’, 

“It’s a bit o? egg-shell I got in my throat at 
breakfast this morning, Ginger,” ses Sam. “I 
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wonder whether she lays awake all night thinking 
of you? ” 

“T dare say she does,” ses Peter Russet, giving 
*im a little push. 

“ Keep your ’eart up, Ginger,” ses Sam; “ I’ve 
known girls to ’ave the most extr’ordinary likings 
afore now.” 

“Don’t take no notice of ’im,” ses Peter, 
holding Ginger back. ‘“ ’Ow are you getting on 
with her?” 

Ginger groaned and sat down on ’is bed and 
looked at the floor, and Sam went and sat on his 
till it shook so that Ginger offered to step over 
and break ’is neck for ’im. 

“T can’t ’elp the bed shaking,” ses Sam; “ it 
ain’t my fault. I didn’t make it. If being in love 
is going to make you so disagreeable to your best 
friends, Ginger, you’d better go and live by 
yourself.” 

“I ’eard something about her to-day, Ginger,” 
ses Peter Russet. “I met a chap I used to know 
at Bull’s Wharf, and he told me that she used to 
keep company with a chap named Bill Lumm, a 
bit of a prize-fighter, and since she gave ’im up 
she won’t look at anybody else.” 

“ Was she very fond of’im, then?” asks Ginger. 

“T don’t know,” ses Peter; “‘ but this chap 
told me that she won’t walk out with anybody 
agin, unless it’s another prize-fighter. Her pride 
won't let her, I s’pose.” 

“ Well, that’s all right, Ginger,” ses Sam; “ all 
you’ve got to do is to go and be a prize-fighter.” 
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“Tf I ’ave any more o’ your nonsense 
ses Ginger, starting up. 

“ That’s right,” ses Sam; “jump down any- 
body’s throat when they’re trying to do you a 
kindness. That’s you all over, Ginger, that is. 
Wot’s to prevent you telling ’er that you’re a 
prize-fighter from Australia or somewhere? She 
won’t know no better.” 

He got up off the bed, and put his ’ands up as 
Ginger walked across the room to ’im; but 
Ginger on’y wanted to shake ’ands, and arter he 
’ad done that ’e patted ’im on the back, and smiled 
at ’im. 

“Tl try it,’ohe ses. “Pd telleany liestion es 
sake. Ah! you don’t know wot love is, Sam.” 

“T used to,” ses Sam; and then he sat down 
agin, and began to tell ’em all the love affairs he 
could remember, until at last Peter Russet got 
tired, and said it was ’ard to believe, looking at 
’im now, wot a perfick terror he’d been with gals, 
and said that the face he’d got now was a judg- 
ment on ’im. Sam shut up arter that, and got 
into trouble with Peter in the middle o’ the night 
by waking him up to tell ’im something that he 
’ad just thought of about Ais face. 

The more Ginger thought 0’ Sam’s idea the 
mote he liked it, and the very next evening ’e 
took Peter Russet into the private bar o”’ the 
Jolly Pilots. He ordered port wine, which he © 
thought seemed more ’igh-class than beer, and 
then Peter Russet started talking to Miss Tucker, 


and told her that Ginger was a prize-fighter from 
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Sydney, where he’d beat everybody that stood 
up to ’im. 

The gal seemed to change towards Ginger all 
in a flash, and her beautiful black eyes looked at 
*im so admiring that he felt quite faint. She 
started talking to ’im about ’is fights at once, and 
when at last ’e plucked up courage to ask ’er to 
go for a walk with ’im on Sunday afternoon she 
seemed quite delighted. 

“It'll be a nice change for me,” she ses, 
smiling. “I used to walk out with a prize- 
fighter once before, and since I gave ’im up I 
began to think I was never going to ’ave a young 
man agin. You can’t think how dull it’s been.” 

“* Must ha’ been,” ses Ginger. 

“IT s’pose you’ve got a taste for prize-fighters, 
miss? ” ses Peter Russet. 

*“No,” ses Miss Tucker; “I don’t think that 
it’s that exactly, but, you see, I couldn’t ’ave any- 
body else. Not for their own sakes.” 

“Why not? ” ses Ginger, looking puzzled. 

“Why not?” ses Miss Tucker. “‘ Why, be- 
cause o’ Bill. He’s such a ’orrid jealous dis- 
position. After I gave ’im up I walked out with 
a young fellow named Smith; fine, big, strapping 
chap ’e was, too, and I never saw such a change 
in any man as there was in ’im after Bill ’ad done 
with ’im. I couldn’t believe it was ’im. I told 
Bill ’e ought to be ashamed of ’imself.” 

“Wot did ’e say? ” asks Ginger. 

“Don’t ask me wot ’e said,” ses Miss Tucker, 
tossing her ’ead. “ Not liking to be beat, I ’ad 
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one more try with a young fellow named Charlie 
Webb.” 

“Wot ’appened to him?” ses Peter Russet, 
arter waiting a bit for ’er to finish. 

“T can’t bear to talk of it,” ses Miss Tucker, 
holding up Ginger’s glass and giving the counter 
a wipe down. “ He met Bill, and I saw im six 
weeks afterwards just as ’e was being sent away 
from the ’ospital to a seaside home. Bill dis- 
appeared after that.” 

““ Has he gone far away?” ses Ginger, trying 
to speak in a off’and way. 

“Oh, he’s back now,” ses Miss Tucker. | 
“You'll see ’im fast enough, and, wotever you 
do, don’t let im know you’te a prize-fighter.” 

“Why not? ” ses pore Ginger. 

“ Because o” the surprise it’ll be to ’im,” ses 
Miss Tucker. “‘ Let ’im rush on to ’is doom. 
He’ll get a lesson ’e don’t expect, the bully. Don’t 
be afraid of hurting ’im. Think o’ pore Smith 
and Charlie Webb.” 

“Tam thinkin’ of ’em,” ses Ginger, slow-like. 
“ Is—is Bill—very quick—with his ’ands? ” 

“* Rather,” ses Miss Tucker ; “‘ but o’ course he 
ain’t up to your mark; he’s on’y known in these 
parts.” 

She went off to serve a customer, and Ginger 
Dick tried to catch Peter’s eye, but couldn’t, and 
when Miss Tucker came back he said ’e must be 
going. 

“Sunday afternoon at a quarter past three 


sharp, outside ’ere,” she ses. “‘ Never mind about 
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putting on your best clothes, because Bill is sure 
to be hanging about. I’ll take care o’ that.” 

She reached over the bar and shook ’ands with 
"im, and Ginger felt a thrill go up ’is arm which 
lasted im all the way ’ome. 

He didn’t know whether to turn up on Sunday 
ot not, and if it ’adn’t ha’ been for Sam and Peter 
Russet he’d ha’ most likely stayed at home. Not 
that ’e was a coward, being always ready for a 
sctap and gin’rally speaking doing well at it, but 
he made a few inquiries about Bill Lumm and ’e 
saw that ’e had about as much chance with ’im 
as a kitten would ’ave with a bulldog. 

Sam and Peter was delighted, and they talked 
about it as if it was a pantermime, and old Sam 
said that when /e was a young man he’d ha’ fought 
six Bill Lumms afore 4e’d ha’ given a gal up. He 
brushed Ginger’s clothes for ’im with ’is own 
hands on Sunday arternoon, and, when Ginger 
started, ’im and Peter follered some distance 
behind to see fair play. 

The on’y person outside the Jolly Pilots when 
Ginger got there was a man; a strong-built chap 
with a thick neck, very large ’ands, and a nose 
which ’ad seen its best days some time afore. He 
looked ’ard at Ginger as ’e came up, and then 
stuck his ’ands in his trouser pockets and spat on 
the pavement. Ginger walked a little way past 
and then back agin, and just as he was thinking 
that ’e might venture to go off, as Miss Tucker 
’adn’t come, the door opened and out she 


came. 
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“I couldn’t find my ’at-pins,” she ses, taking 
Ginger’s arm and smiling up into his face. 

Before Ginger could say anything the man he 
’ad noticed took his ’ands out of ’is pockets and 
stepped up to ’im. 

“Let go o’ that young lady’s arm,” he ses. 

“* Sha’n’t,” ses Ginger, holding it so tight that 
Miss Tucker nearly screamed. 

“Let go ’er arm and put your hands up,” ses 
the chap agin. 

“Not ’ere,” ses Ginger, who ’ad laid awake 
the night afore thinking wot to do if he met Bill 
Lumm. “If you wish to ’ave a spar with me, 
my lad, you must ’ave it where we can’t be in- 
terrupted. When I start on a man I like to make 
a good job of it.” 

“Good job of it!” ses the other, starting. 
“Do you know who I am? ” 

“No, I don’t,” ses Ginger, “and, wot’s more, 
I don’t care.” 

““ My name,” ses the chap, speaking in a slow, 
cateful voice, “is Bill Lumm.” 

“Wot a ’orrid name!” ses Ginger. 

“ Otherwise known as the Wapping Basher,” 
ses Bill, shoving ’is face into Ginger’s and glaring 
at ’im. 

“ Ho!” ses Ginger, sniffing, “a amatoor.” 

“ Amatoor ?”’ ses Bill, shouting. 

“ That’s wot we should call you over in Austra- 
lia,” ses Ginger ; “ my name is Dick Duster, likewise 
known as the Sydney Puncher. I’ve killed three 
men in the ring and ’ave never ’ad a defeat.” 
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“Well, put ’em up,” ses Bill, doubling up ’is 
fists and shaping at ’im. 

“Not in the street, I tell you,” ses Ginger, 
still clinging tight to Miss Tucker’s arm. 
“TI was fined five pounds the other day for 
punching a man in the street, and the magis- 
trate said it would be ’ard labour for me next 
time. You find a nice quiet spot for some 
arternoon, and Til knock your ’ead off with 
pleasure.” 

“Td sooner ’ave it knocked off now,” ses Bill; 
“I don’t like waiting for things.” 

“ Thursday arternoon,” ses Ginger, very firm; 
“ there’s one or two gentlemen want to see a bit 
o’ my work afore backing me, and we can com- 
bine bisness with pleasure.” 

He walked off with Miss Tucker, leaving Bill 
Lumm standing on the pavement scratching his 
’ead and staring arter ’im as though ’e didn’t 
quite know wot to make of it. Bill stood there 
for pretty near five minutes, and then arter asking 
Sam and Peter, who ’ad been standing by listen- 
ing, whether they wanted anything for themselves, 
walked off to ask ’is pals wot they knew about 
the Sydney Puncher. 

Ginger Dick was so quiet and satisfied about 
the fight that old Sam and Peter couldn’t make 
’im out at all. He wouldn’t even practise punch- 
ing at a bolster that Peter rigged up for ’im, and 
when ’e got a message from Bill Lumm naming 
a quiet place on the Lea Marshes he agreed to it 


as comfortable as possible. 
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“ Well, I must say, Ginger, that I like your 
pluck,” ses Peter Russet. 

“T always ’ave said that for Ginger; ’e’s got 
pluck,” ses Sam. 

Ginger coughed and tried to smile at ’em in a 
superior sort o’ way. “I thought you’d got more 
sense,” he ses at last. “ You don’t think ’m 
going, do you?” 

“ Wot?” ses old Sam, in a shocked voice. 

“You’re never going to back out of it, 
Ginger? ” ses Peter. 

“Tam,” ses Ginger. “ If you think I’m going 
to be smashed up by a prize-fighter just to show 
my pluck you’re mistook.” 

“You must go, Ginger,” ses old Sam, very 
severe. “It’s too late to back out of it now. 
Think of the gal. Think of ’er feelings.” 

“For the sake of your good name,” ses Peter. 

“T should never speak to you agin, Ginger,” 
ses old Sam, pursing up ’is lips. 

“Nor me neither,’ ses Peter Russet. 

“To think of our Ginger being called a 
coward,” ses old Sam, with a shudder, “ and 
afore a gal, too.” 

“ The loveliest gal in Wapping,” ses Peter. 

“ Look ’ere,” ses Ginger, “ you can shut up, 
both of you. I’m not going, and that’s the long 
and short of it. I don’t mind an ordinary man, 
but I draw the line at prize-fighters.” 

Old Sam sat down on the edge of ’is bed and 
looked the picture of despair. “‘ You must go, 
Ginger,” he ses, “ for my sake.” 
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“ Your sake? ” ses Ginger, staring. 

“ve got money on it,” ses Sam, “ so’s Peter. 
If you don’t turn up all bets’ll be off.” 

“Good job for you, too,” ses Ginger. “If I 
did turn up you’d lose it to a dead certainty.” 

Old Sam coughed and looked at Peter, and 
Peter ’e coughed and looked at Sam. 

“You don’t understand—Ginger,” ses Sam, 
in a soft voice; “it ain’t often a chap gets the 
chance 0’ making a bit o’ money these ’ard times.” 

“So we’ve put all our money on Bill Lumm,” 
ses Peter. “It’s the safest and easiest way 0’ 
making money I ever ’eard of. You see, we know 
you’re not a prize-fighter, and the others don’t.” 

Pore Ginger looked at ’em, and then ’e called 
’em all the names he could lay ’is tongue to, but, 
with the idea 0’ the money they was going to 
make, they didn’t mind a bit. They let him ’ave 
"is say, and that night they brought ’ome two 
other sailormen wot ’ad bet agin Ginger to share 
their room, and, though they ’ad bet agin ’im, 
they was so fond of ’im that it was evident that 
they wasn’t going to leave ’im till the fight was 
overt. 

Ginger gave up then, and at twelve o’clock 
next day they started off to find the place. Mr 
Webson, the landlord of the Jolly Pilots, a short, 
fat man o’ fifty, wot ’ad spoke to Ginger once or 
twice, went with ’em, and all the way to the 
station he kept saying wot a jolly spot it was for 
that sort o’ thing. Perfickly private; nice soft 
green gtass to be knocked down on, and larks 
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up in the air singing away as if they’d never leave 
off. 

They took the train to Homerton, and, being 
a slack time o’ the day, the porters was surprised 
to see wot a lot o’ people was travelling by it. So 
was Ginger. There was the landlords of ’arf the 
public-’ouses in Wapping, all smoking big cigars ; 
two dock policemen in plain clothes wot ’ad got 
the arternoon off—one with a raging toothache 
and the other with a baby wot wasn’t expected to 
last the day out. They was as full 0’ fun as kittens, 
and the landlord o’ the Jolly Pilots pointed out 
to Ginger wot reasonable ’uman beings police- 
men was at ’art. Besides them there was quite a 
lot o’ sailormen, even skippers and mates, nearly 
all of ’em smoking big cigars, too, and looking 
at Ginger out of the corner of one eye and at the 
Wapping Basher out of the corner of the other. 

“* Hit ’ard and hit straight,” ses the landlord to 
Ginger in a low voice, as they got out of the 
train and walked up the road. “’Ow are you 
feeling ? ” 

“ [ve got a cold coming on,” ses pore Ginger, 
looking at the Basher, who was on in front, 
“and a splitting ’eadache, and a sharp pain all 
down my left leg. I don’t think a 

“ Well, it’s a good job it’s no worse,” ses the 
landlord; “all you’ve got to do is to hit ’ard. If 
you win it’s a undred pounds in my pocket, and 
Pll stand you a fiver of it. D’ye understand? ” 

They turned down some little streets, several 
of ’em going diffrent ways, and arter crossing the 
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River Lea got on to the marshes, and as the land- 
lord said, the place might ha’ been made for it. 

A little chap from Mile End was the referee, 
and Bill Lumm, ’aving peeled, stood looking on 
while Ginger took ’is things off and slowly and 
carefully folded of ’em up. Then they stepped 
towards each other, Bill taking longer steps than 
Ginger, and shook ’ands; immediately arter 
which Bill knocked Ginger head over ’eels. 

“Time!” was called, and the landlord o’ the 
Jolly Pilots, who was nursing Ginger on ’is knee, 
said that it was nothing at all, and that bleeding 
at the nose was a sign of ’ealth. But as it happened 
Ginger was that mad ’e didn’t want any encour- 
agement, he on’y wanted to kill Bill Lumm. 

He got two or three taps in the next round 
which made his ’ead ring, and then he got ’ome 
on the mark and follered it up by a left-’anded 
punch on Bill’s jaw that surprised ’em both— 
Bill because he didn’t think Ginger could hit so 
’ard, and Ginger because ’e didn’t think that 
ptize-fighters ’ad any feelings. 

They clinched and fell that round, and the 
landlord patted Ginger on the back, and said that 
if he ever ’ad a son he ’oped he’d grow up like 
"im. . 
Ginger was surprised at the way ’e was getting 
on, and so was old Sam and Peter Russet, and 
when Ginger knocked Bill down in the sixth 
round Sam went as pale as death. Ginger was 
getting marked all over, but he stuck to ’is man, 


and the two dock policemen, wot ’ad put their 
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money on Bill Lumm, began to talk of their 
dooty, and say as ’ow the fight ought to be 
stopped. 

At the tenth round Bill couldn’t see out of ’is 
eyes, and kept wasting his strength on the empty 
air, and once on the referee. Ginger watched ’is 
opportunity, and at last, with a terrific smash on 
the point o’ Bill’s jaw, knocked ’im down and 
then looked round for the landlord’s knee. 

Bill made a game try to get up when “ Time!” 
was called, but couldn’t; and the referee, who 
was ’olding a ’andkerchief to ’is nose, gave the 
fight to Ginger. 

It was the proudest moment o’ Ginger Dick’s. 
life. He sat there like a king, smiling ’orribly, 
and Sam’s voice as he paid is losings sounded to 
’im like music, in spite o’ the words the old man 
see fit to use. It was so ’ard to get Peter Russet’s 
money that it a’most looked as though there was 
going to be another prize fight, but ’e paid up at 
last and went, arter fust telling Ginger part of wot 
he thought of ’im. 

There was a lot o’ quarrelling, but the bets 
was all settled at last, and the landlord o’ the Jolly 
Pilots, who was in ’igh feather with the money 
he’d won, gave Ginger the five pounds he’d pro- 
mised and took him ’ome in a cab. 

“You done well, my lad,” he ses. “ No, don’t 
smile. It looks as though your ’ead’s coming off.” 

“Tope you'll tell Miss Tucker ’ow I fought,” » 
ses Ginger. 


“TJ will, my lad,” ses the landlord ; “ but you’d 
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better not see ’er for some time, for both your 
sakes.” 

“ T was thinking of ’aving a day or two in bed,” 
ses Ginger. 

“ Best thing you can do,” ses the landlord; 
“and mind, don’t you ever fight Bill Lumm agin. 
Keep out of ’is way.” 

“Why? I beat ?im once, an’ I can beat ’im 
agin,” ses Ginger, offended. 

“ Beat ’im?” ses the landlord. He took ’is 
cigar out of ’is mouth as though ’e was going to 
speak, and then put it back agin and looked out 
of the window. 

““ Yes, beat ’im,” ses Ginger. “‘ You was there 
and saw it.” 

“ He lost the fight a-purpose,” ses the landlord, 
whispering. “‘ Miss Tucker found out that you 
wasn’t a prize-fighter—leastways, I did for ’er— 
and she told Bill that, if ’e loved ’er so much that 
he’d ’ave ’is sinful pride took down by letting 
you beat ’im, she’d think diffrent of ’?im. Why, 
’e could ’ave settled you in a minute if he’d liked. 
He was on’y playing with you.” 

Ginger stared at *im as if ’e couldn’t believe 
’is eyes. “‘ Playing?” he ses, feeling ’is face very 
gently with the tips of his fingers. 

“ Yes,” ses the landlord; “and if he ever 
hits you agin youll know I’m speaking the 
truth.” 

Ginger sat back all of a heap and tried to think. 
“Ts Miss Tucker going to keep company with 
’im agin, then? ” he ses, in a faint voice. 
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“No,” ses the landlord; “ you can make your 
mind easy on that point.” 

“ Well, then, if I walk out with ’er I shall ’ave 
to fight Bill all over agin,” ses Ginger. 

The landlord turned to ’im and patted ’im on 
the shoulder. ‘ Don’t you take up your troubles 
afore they come, my lad,” he ses, kindly; “ and 
mind and keep wot I’ve told you dark, for all 
out sakes.” 

He put ’im down at the door of ’is lodgings 
and, arter shaking ’ands with ’im, gave the land- 
lady a shilling and told ’er to get some beefsteak 
and put on ’is face, and went home. Ginger went 
straight off to bed, and the way he carried on 
when the landlady fried the steak afore bringing 
it up showed ’ow upset he was. 

It was over a week afore he felt ’e could risk 
letting Miss Tucker see ’im, and then at seven 
o’clock one evening he felt ’e couldn’t wait any 
longer, and arter spending an hour cleaning 
’imself he started out for the Jolly Pilots. 

He felt so ’appy at the idea o” seeing her agin 
that ’e forgot all about Bill Lumm, and it gave 
"im quite a shock when ’e saw ’im standing out- 
side the Pilots. Bill took his ’ands out of ’is 
pockets when he saw ’im and came towards ’im. 

“It’s no good to-night, mate,” he ses; and to 
Ginger’s great surprise shook ’ands with ’im. 

“No good? ” ses Ginger, staring. 

“No,” ses Bill; “ he’s in the little back-parlour, 
like a whelk in ’is shell; but we’ll ’ave ’im sooner 
or later.” 
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“Him? Who?” ses Ginger, more puzzled 
than ever. 

“ Who ?” ses Bill; “ why, Webson, the land- 
lord. You don’t mean to tell me you ain’t heard 
about it?” 

“ Heard wot?” ses Ginger. “I haven’t ’eard 
anything. Pve been indoors with a bad cold all 
the week.” 

“Webson and Julia Tucker was married at 
eleven o’clock yesterday morning,” ses Bill 
Lumm, in a hoarse voice. “ When I think of the 
way I’ve been done, and wot I’ve suffered, I feel 
arf crazy. He won a ’undred pounds through me, 
and then got the gal I let myself be disgraced for. 
I ’ad an idea some time ago that he’d got ’is eye 
on her.” 

Ginger Dick didn’t answer ’im a word. He 
staggered back and braced ’imself up agin the 
wall for a bit, and arter staring at Bill Lumm in 
a wild way for pretty near three minutes, he 
crawled back to ’is lodgings and went straight to 
bed agin. 

From “Odd Craft” 
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R JOSEPH GIBBs finished his half-pint in the 
M private bar of the Red Lion with the slow- 
ness of a man unable to see where the next was 
coming from, and, placing the mug on the 
counter, filled his pipe from a small paper of 
tobacco and shook his head slowly at his com- 
panions. 

“ First I’ve ’ad since ten o’clock this morning,” 
he said, in a hard voice. 

“ Cheer up,” said Mr George Brown. 

“Tt can’t go on for ever,” said Bob Kidd, en- 
couragingly. 

* All I ask for—is work,” said Mr Gibbs, 
impressively. “Not slavery, mind yer, but 
work.” 

“Tt’s rather difficult to distinguish,” said Mr 
Brown. 

“Specially for some people,” added Mr Kidd. 

“Go on,” said Mr Gibbs, gloomily. “Go on. 
Stand a man ’arf a pint, and then go and hurt ’is 
feelings. Twice yesterday I wondered to myself 
what it would feel like to make a hole in the | 
water.” 

“Lots 0’ chaps do do it,” said Mr Brown, 
musingly. 

“* And leave their wives and families to starve,” 
said Mr Gibbs, icily. 
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“Very often the wife is better off,” said his 
friend. “It’s one mouth less for her to feed. 
Besides, she gen’rally gets something. When 
pore old Bill went they ’ad a Friendly Lead at the 
King’s Head, and got his missis pretty nearly 
seventeen pounds.” 

“ And I believe we’d get more than that for 
your old woman,” said Mr Kidd. “There’s no 
kids, and she could keep ’erself easy. Not that 
I want to encourage you to make away with 
yourself.” 

Mr Gibbs scowled, and, tilting his mug, peered 
gloomily into the interior. 

“Joe won’t make no ’ole in the water,” said 
Mr Brown, wagging his head. “If it was beer, 
now # 

Mr Gibbs turned and, drawing himself up to 
five feet three, surveyed the speaker with an 
offensive stare. 

“TJ don’t see why he need make a ’ole in any- 
thing,” said Mr Kidd, slowly. “ It ’ud do just as 
well if we said he ’ad. Then we could pass the 
hat round and share it.” 

“ Divide it into three halves and each ’ave 
one,” said Mr Brown, nodding; “ but ’ow is it 
to be done?” 

““? Ave some mote beer and think it over,” 
said Mr Kidd, pale with excitement. “‘ Three 
pints, please.” 

He and Mr Brown took up their pints, and 
nodded at each other. Mr Gibbs, toying idly 
with the handle of his, eyed them carefully. 
“ Mind, I’m not promising anything,” he said, 
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slowly. “ Understand, I ain’t a-committing of 
myself by drinking this ’ere pint.’ 

“ You leave it to me, Joe,” said Mr Kidd. 

Mr Gibbs left it to him after a discussion in 
which pints played a persuasive part; with the 
result that Mr Brown, sitting in the same bar the 
next evening with two or three friends, was rudely 
disturbed by the cyclonic entrance of Mr Kidd, 
who, dripping with water, sank on a bench and 
breathed heavily. 

“ What’s up? What’s the matter? ”’ demanded 
several voices. 

“It’s Joe—poor Joe Gibbs,” said Mr Kidd. 
““T was on Smith’s wharf shifting that lighter to 
the next berth, and, o’ course, Joe must come 
aboard to help. He was shoving her off with ’is 
foot when af 

He broke off and shuddered, and, accepting a 
mug of beer, pending the arrival of some brandy 
that a sympathizer had ordered, drank it slowly. 

“Tt all ’appened in a flash,” he said, looking 
round. “‘ By the time I ’ad run round to his end 
he was just going down for the third time. I hung 
over theside and grabbed at ’im, and his collar 
and tie came off in my hand. Nearly went in, 
I did.” 

He held out the collar and tie; and approving 
notice was taken of the fact that he was soaking 
wet from the top of his head to the middle 
button of his waistcoat. 

“Porte chap!” said the landlord, leaning over 
the bar. ‘“‘ He was in ’ere only ’arf an hour ago, 
standing in this very bar.” 
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“Well, he’s ’ad his last drop o” beer,” said a 
carman, in a chastened voice. 

“ That’s more than anybody can say,” said the 
landlord, sharply. “I never heard anything against 
the man; he’s led a good life so far as I know, 
and ’ow can we tell that he won’t ’ave ’is beer?” 

He made Mr Kidd a present of another small 
glass of brandy. 

“He didn’t leave any family, did he?” he 
inquired, as he passed it over. 

“ Only a wife,” said Mr Kidd; “ and who’s to 
tell that pore soul I don’t know. She fair doated 
on ’im. ’Ow she’s to live I don’t know. I shall 
do what I can for ’er.” 

“Same ’ere,”’ said Mr Brown, in a deep voice. 

“Something ought to be done for ’er,”’ said 
the carman, as he went out. 

“ First thing is to tell the police,” said the land- 
lord. “‘ They ought to know; then p’r’aps one 
of them’ll tell her. It’s what they’re paid for.” 

“It’s so awfully sudden. I don’t know where 
I am ’ardly,” said Mr Kidd. “I don’t believe 
she’s got a penny-piece in the ’ouse. Pore Joe ’ad 
a lot o’ pals. I wonder whether we couldn’t get 
up something for her.” 

“Go round and tell the police first,” said the 
landlord, pursing up his lips thoughtfully. ““ We 
can talk about that later on.” 

Mr Kidd thanked him warmly and withdrew, 
accompanied by Mr Brown. Twenty minutes later 
they left the station, considerably relieved at the 
matter-of-fact way in which the police had received 
the tidings, and, hurrying across London Bridge, 
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made their way towards a small figure supporting 
its back against a post in the Borough market. 

“Well?” said Mr Gibbs, snappishly, as he 
turned at the sound of their footsteps. 

* Tt’ be all right, Joe,” said Mr Kidd. “ We’ve 
sowed the seed.” 

** Sowed the wot? ” demanded the other. 

Mr Kidd explained. 

“Ho!” said Mr Gibbs. “ An’ while your 
precious seed is a-coming up, wot am I to do? 
Wot about my comfortable ome? Wot about 
my bed—and grub?” 

His two ffiends looked at each other uneasily. 
In the excitement of the arrangements they had 
forgotten these things, and a long and sometimes 
painful experience of Mr Gibbs showed them 
only too plainly where they were drifting. 

“You'll ’ave to get a bed this side o’ the river 
somewhere,” said Mr Brown, slowly. “Coffee-shop 
‘or something ; and a smart, active man wot keeps 
his eyes open can always pick up a little money.” 

Mr Gibbs laughed. 

“ And mind,” said Mr Kidd, furiously, in reply 
to the laugh, “‘ anything we lend you is to be 
paid back out of your half when you get it. And, 
wot’s more, you don’t get a ha’penny till you’ve 
come into a barber’s shop and ’ad them whiskers 
off. We don’t want no accidents.” 

Mr Gibbs, with his back against the post, 
fought for his whiskers for nearly half an hour, 
and at the end of that time was led into a barber’s, 
and in a state of sullen indignation proffered his 
request for a “clean” shave. He gazed at the 
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barefaced creature that confronted him in the 
glass after the operation in open-eyed consterna- 
tion, and Messrs Kidd and Brown’s politeness 
easily gave way before their astonishment. 

“ Well, I may as well have a ’air-cut while ’'m 
here,” said Mr Gibbs, after a lengthy survey. 

““ And a shampoo, sir? ” said the assistant. 

“* Just as you like,” said Mr Gibbs, turning a 
deaf ear to the frenzied expostulations of his 
financial backers. “‘ Wot is it?” 

He sat in amazed discomfort during the opera- 
tion, and emerging with his friends remarked 
that he felt half a stone lighter. The information 
was teceived in stony silence, and, having spent 
some time in the selection, they found a quiet 
public-house, and in a retired corner formed 
themselves into a Committee of Ways and Means. 

“That'll do for you to go on with,” said Mr 
Kidd, after he and Mr Brown had each made a 
contribution ; “‘ and, mind, it’s coming off of your 
share.” 

Mr Gibbs nodded. “ And any evening you 
want to see me you'll find me in here,” he re- 
marked. “ Beer’s ripping. Now you'd better go 
and see my old woman.” 

The two friends departed, and, to their great 
relief, found a little knot of people outside the 
abode of Mrs Gibbs. It was clear that the news 
had been already broken; and, pushing their way 
upstairs, they found the widow, with a damp 
handkerchief in her hand, surrounded by at- 
tentive friends. In feeble accents she thanked 
Mr Kidd for his noble attempts at rescue. 
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* He ain’t dry yet,” said Mr Brown. 

“JT done wot I could,” said Mr Kidd, simply. 
“ Pore Joe! Nobody could ha’ had a better pal. 
Nobody! ” 

“ Always ready to lend a helping ’and to them 
as was in trouble, he was,” said Mr Brown, 
looking round. 

** Rar, ’ear! ” said a voice. 

“ And we'll lend ’im a helping ’and,” said 
Mr Kidd, energetically. “We can’t do 7m no 
good, pore chap, but we can try and do some- 
thing for ’er as is left behind.” 

He moved slowly to the door, accompanied. 
by Mr Brown, and catching the eye of one or two 
of the men beckoned them to follow. Under his 
able guidance a small but gradually increasing 
crowd made its way to the Red Lion. 

For the next three or four days the friends 
worked unceasingly. Cards stating that a Friendly 
Lead would be held at the Red Lion, for the 
benefit of the widow of the late Mr Joseph Gibbs, 
were distributed broadcast; and anecdotes por- 
traying a singularly rare and beautiful character 
obtained an even wider circulation. Too late 
Wapping realized the benevolent disposition and 
the kindly but unobtrusive nature that had de- 
parted from it for ever. 

Mr Gibbs, from his retreat across the water, 
fully shared his friends’ enthusiasm, but an insane © 
desire—engendered by vanity—to be present at 
the function was a source of considerable trouble 
and annoyance to them. When he offered to 
black his face and take part in the entertainment 
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as a nigger minstrel, Mr Kidd had to be led out- 
side and kept there until such time as he could 
converse in English pure and undefiled. 

““ Getting above ’imself, that’s wot it is,” said 
Mr Brown, as they wended their way home. 
“ He’s having too much money out of us to 
spend; but it won’t be for long now.” 

“ He’s having a lord’s life of it, while we’re 
slaving ourselves to death,” grumbled Mr Kidd. 
“* T never see ’im looking so fat and well. By rights 
he oughtn’t to ’ave the same share as wot we’re 
goin’ to ’ave; he ain’t doing none of the work.” 

His ill-humour lasted until the night of the 
“ Lead,” which, largely owing to the presence of 
a sporting fishmonger who had done well at the 
races that day, and some of his friends, realized 
a sum far beyond the expectations of the hard- 
working promoters. 

The fishmonger led off by placing a five-pound 
note in the plate, and the packed audience 
breathed so hard that the plateholder’s responsi- 
bility began to weigh upon his spirits. In all, a 
financial tribute of thirty-seven pounds three 
shillings and fourpence was paid to the memory 
of the late Mr Gibbs. 

““ Over twelve quid apiece,” said the delighted 
Mr Kidd, as he bade his co-worker good night. 
** Sounds too good to be true.” 

The next day passed all too slowly, but work 
was over at last, and Mr Kidd led the way over 
London Bridge a yard or two ahead of the more 
phlegmatic Mr Brown. Mr Gibbs was in his old 
corner at the Wheelwright’s Arms, and, instead 
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of going into ecstasies over the sum realized, 
hinted darkly that it would have been larger if he 
had been allowed to have had a hand in it. 

“Tt’ll ’ardly pay me for my trouble,” he said, 
shaking his head. “It’s very dull over ’ere all 
alone by myself. By the time you two have ’ad 
your share, besides taking wot I owe you, there'll 
be ’ardly anything left.” 

“Tl talk to you another time,” said Mr Kidd, 
regarding him fixedly. ‘“‘ Wot you’ve got to do 
now is to come acrost the river with us.” 

“ Whaffor? ”? demanded Mr Gibbs. 

“We're going to break the joyful news to your 
old woman that you’re alive afore she starts 
spending money wot isn’t hers,” said Mr Kidd. 
“And we want you to be close by in case she 
don’t believe us.” 

“Well, do it gentle, mind,” said the fond 
husband. “‘ Wedon’t want ’er screaming, or any- 
thing o’ that sort. I know ’er better than wot you 
do, and my advice to you is to go easy.” 

He walked along by the side of them, and, after 
some demur, consented, as a further disguise, to 
put on a pair of spectacles, for which Mr Kidd’s 
wife’s mother had been hunting high and low 
since eight o’clock that morning. 

“You doddle about ’ere for ten minutes,”’ said 
Mr Kidd, as they reached the Monument, “ and 
then foller on. When you pass a lamp-post ’old ~ 
your handkerchief up to your face. And waitfor us 
at the corner of your road till we come for you.” 

He went off at a brisk pace with Mr Brown, a 


pace moderated to one of almost funereal 
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solemnity as they approached the residence of 
Mrs Gibbs. To their relief she was alone, and, 
after the usual amenities, thanked them warmly 
for all they had done for her. 

“Td do more than that for pore Joe,” said 
Mr Brown. 

“* They—they ’aven’t found ’im yet? ” said the 
widow. 

Mr Kidd shook his head. “ My idea is they 
won't find ’im,” he said, slowly. 

““ Went down on the ebb tide,” explained Mr 
Brown; and spoilt Mr Kidd’s opening. 

“Wherever he is ’e’s better off,” said Mrs 
Gibbs. ‘No more trouble about being out 0’ 
work; no more worry; no more pain. We’ve all 
got to go some day.” 

“Yes,” began Mr Kidd; “ but A 

““T’m sure I don’t wish ’im back,” said Mrs 
Gibbs; “ that would be sinful.” 

** But ’ow if he wanted to come back? ” said 
Mr Kidd, playing for an opening. 

“ And ’elp you spend that money,” said Mr 
Brown, ignoring the scowls of his friend. 

Mrs Gibbs looked bewildered. “ Spend the 
money ? ” she began. 

** Suppose,” said Mr Kidd, “ suppose he wasn’t 
drownded after all? Only last night I dreamt he 
was alive.” 

** So did I,” said Mr Brown. 

“He was smiling at me,” said Mr Kidd, in a 
tender voice. “ ‘ Bob,’ he ses, ‘ go and tell my 
pore missis that ’m alive,’ he ses; ‘ break it to 


‘er, gentle.’ .”’ 
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“It’s the very words he said to me in my 
dream,” said Mr Brown. “ Bit strange, ain’t it?” 

“Very,” said Mrs Gibbs. 

“T suppose,” said Mr Kidd, after a pause, “I 
suppose you haven’t been dreaming about ’im? ” 

“No; I’m a teetotaller,” said the widow. 

The two gentlemen exchanged glances, and 
Mr Kidd, ever of an impulsive nature, resolved 
to bring matters to a head. 

““ Wot would you do if Joe was to come in ’ere 
at this door? ” he asked. 

*“ Scream the house down,’ 
promptly. 

“‘ Scream—scream the ’ouse down? ” said the 
distressed Mr Kidd. 

Mrs Gibbs nodded. “I should go screaming, 
raving mad,” she said, with conviction. 

“* But—but not if ’e was alive !” said Mr Kidd. 

“T don’t know what you’re driving at,” said 
Mrs Gibbs. “ Why don’t you speak out plain? 
Poor Joe is drownded, you know that; you saw 
it all, and yet you come talking to me about dreams 
and things.” 

Mr Kidd bent over her and put his hand 
affectionately on her shoulder. “ He escaped,” 
he said, in a thrilling whisper. “ He’s alive and 
well.” 

“WHat?” said Mrs Gibbs, starting back. 

“True as I stand ere,” said Mr Kidd; “‘ ain’t 
it, George?” 

“ Truer,” said Mr Brown, loyally. 

Mrs Gibbs. leaned back, gasping. ‘‘ Alive! ” 
she said. “ But ’ow? ’Ow can he be?” 
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“Don’t make such a noise,” said Mr Kidd, 
earnestly. “ Mind, if anybody else gets to ’ear of 
it you'll ’ave to give that money back.” 

“Td give more than that to get ’iw back,” 
said Mrs Gibbs, wildly. “I believe you’re de- 
ceiving me.” 

“True as I stand ’ere,”’ asseverated the other. 
“ He’s only a minute or two off, and if it wasn’t 
for you screaming I’d go out and fetch ’im in.” 

“TI won’t scream,” said Mrs Gibbs, “ not if I 
know it’s flesh and blood. Oh, where is he? 
Why don’t you bring ’im in? Let me go to ’im.” 

“ All right,” said Mr Kidd, with a satisfied 
smile at Mr Brown; “all in good time. Pll go 
and fetch *im now; but, mind, if you scream 
you'll spoil everything.” 

He bustled cheerfully out of the room and 
downstairs, and Mrs Gibbs, motioning Mr Brown 
to silence, stood by the door with parted lips, 
waiting. Three or four minutes elapsed. 

“Ere they come,” said Mr Brown, as footsteps 
sounded on the stairs. “‘ Now, no screaming, 
mind!” 

Mrs Gibbs drew back, and, to the gratification 
of all concerned, did not utter a sound as Mr 
Kidd, followed by her husband, entered the 
toom. She stood looking expectantly towards the 
doorway. 

“‘ Where is he? ” she gasped. 

“Eh?” said Mr Kidd, in a startled voice. 
“ Why, here. Don’t you know ’im? ” 

“It’s me, Susan,” said Mr Gibbs, in a low 


voice. 
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“ Oh, I might ’ave known it was a joke,” cried 
Mts Gibbs, in a faint voice, as she tottered to a 
chair. ‘‘ Oh, ’ow cruel of you to tell me my pore 
Joe was alive! Oh, ’ow could you?” 

“Tor? lumme,” said the incensed Mr Kidd, 
pushing Mr Gibbs forward. “ Here he is. Same 
as you saw ’im last, except for ’is whiskers. Don’t 
make that sobbing noise ; people’ll be coming in.” 

“Oh, oh, oh! Take ’im away,” cried Mrs 
Gibbs. “ Go and play your tricks with somebody 
else’s broken ’art.” 

*“ But it’s your husband,” said Mr Brown. 

“ Take ?im away,” wailed Mrs Gibbs. 

Mr Kidd, grinding his teeth, tried to think. 
“? Ave you got any marks on your body, Joe? ” 
he inquired. 

“T ain’t got a mark on me,” said Mr Gibbs, 
with a satisfied air, “ or a blemish. My skin is as 
A gi eee 

“ That’s enough about your skin,” interrupted 
Mr Kidd, rudely. 

“If you ain’t all of you gone before I count 
ten,” said Mrs Gibbs, in a suppressed voice, “‘ P’ll 
scream. "Ow dare you come into a respectable 
woman’s place and talk about your skins? Are 
you going? One! Two! Three! Four! Five! ” 

Her voice rose with each numeral ; and Mr Gibbs 
himself led the way downstairs, and, followed 
by his friends, slipped nimbly round the corner. 

“It’s a wonder she didn’t rouse the whole 
’ouse,” he said, wiping his brow on his sleeve; 
“and where should we ha’ been then? I thought 


at the time it was a mistake you making me ’ave 
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my whiskers off, but I let you know best. She’s 
never seen me without ’em. I ’ad a remarkable 
strong growth when I was quite a boy. While 
other boys was vi 

“ Shut—up!”’ vociferated Mr Kidd. 

“ Shan’t!” said Mr Gibbs, defiantly. “I’ve 
’ad enough of being away from my comfortable 
little °ome and my wife; and I’m going to let 
’em start growing agin this very night. She’ll 
never teckernize me without ’em, that’s certain.” 

“ He’s right, Bob,” said Mr Brown, with con- 
viction. 

“ D’ye mean to tell me we’ve got to wait till 
is blasted whiskers grow?” cried Mr Kidd, 
almost dancing with fury. “ And go on keeping 
’im in idleness till they do? ”’ 

“ You'll get it all back out o’ my share,” said 
Mr Gibbs, with dignity. “ But you can please 
yourself. If you like to call it quits now, I don’t 
mind.” 

Mr Brown took his seething friend aside, and 
conferred with him in low but earnest tones. 
Mr Gibbs, with an indifferent air, stood by 
whistling softly. 

“?’Ow long will they take to grow?” in- 
quired Mr Kidd, turning to him with a growl. 

Mr Gibbs shrugged his shoulders. “ Can’t 
Says; heyteplied ; .“* but .I should think two or 
three weeks would be enough for ’er to reckernize 
me by. If she don’t, we must wait another week 
eriso, that’s, all.” 

“ Well, there won’t be much o’ your share left, 


mind that,” said Mr Kidd, glowering at him. 
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“ Tcan’t help it,”’ said Mr Gibbs. “ You needn’t 
keep reminding me of it.” 

They walked the rest of the way in silence; 
and for the next fortnight Mr Gibbs’s friends paid 
nightly visits to note the change in his appear- 
ance, and grumble at its slowness. 

“ We'll try and pull it off to-morrow night,” 
said Mr Kidd, at the end of that period. “Pm 
fair sick 0’ lending you money.” 

Mr Gibbs shook his head and spoke sagely 
about not spoiling the ship for a ha’porth o’ tar; 
but Mr Kidd was obdurate. 

** There’s enough for ’er to reckernize you by,” 
he said, sternly, “and we don’t want other 
people to. Meet us at the Monument at eight 
o’clock to-mortow night, and we'll get it 
over.” 

“ Give your orders,” said Mr Gibbs, in a nasty 
voice. 

“Keep your ’at well over your eyes,” com- 
manded Mr Kidd, sternly. “ Put them spectacles 
on wot I lent you, and it wouldn’t be a bad idea 
if you tied your face up in a piece o’ red flannel.” 

“T know wot I’m going to do without you 
telling me,” said Mr Gibbs, nodding. “Tl bet 
you pots round that you don’t either of you 
reckernize me to-morrow night.” 

The bet was taken at once, and from eight 
o’clock until ten minutes to nine the following ~ 
night Messrs Kidd and Brown did their best to 
win it. Then did Mr Kidd, turning to Mr Brown 
in perplexity, inquire, with many redundant 
words, what it all meant. 
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“He must ’ave gone on by ’imself,” said Mr 
Brown. “ We’d better go and see.” 

In a state of some disorder they hurried back 
to Wapping, and, mounting the stairs to Mrs 
Gibbs’s toom, found the door fast. To their fer- 
vent and repeated knocking there was no answer. 

“ Ah, you won’t make /er ’ear,”’ said a woman, 
thrusting an untidy head over the balusters on the 
next landing. “ She’s gone.” 

“Gone!” exclaimed both gentlemen. 
S Wihere? 7? 

““Canada,”’ said the woman. “ She went off 
this morning.” 

Mr Kidd leaned up against the wall for sup- 
port; Mr Brown stood open-mouthed and voice- 
less. 

“Tt was a surprise to me,” said the woman, 
“ but she told me this morning she’s been getting 
ready on the quiet for the last fortnight. Good 
spirits she was in, too; laughing like anything.” 

“ Laughing !”? repeated Mr Kidd, in a terrible 
voice. 

The woman nodded. “And when I spoke 
about it and reminded ’er that she ’ad only 
just lost er pore husband, I thought she would ha’ 
burst,” she said, severely. “‘ She sat down on 
that stair and laughed till the tears ran down ’er 
face like water.” 

Mr Brown turned a bewildered face upon his 
pattner. “ Laughing!” he said, slowly. “ Wot 
’ad she got to laugh at?” 

“ T'wo—born—fools,” replied Mr Kidd. 

From “ Ship’s Company” 
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EALING with a man, said the night-watchman, 
D thoughtfully, is as easy as a teetotaller walk- 
ing along a nice wide pavement; dealing with a 
woman is like the same teetotaller, arter four or 
five whiskies, trying to get up a step that ain’t 
there. If a man can’t get ’is own way he eases 
’is mind with a little nasty language, and then 
forgets all about it; ifa woman can’t get ’er own 
way she flies into a temper and reminds you of 
something you oughtn’t to ha’ done ten years 
ago. Wot a woman would do whose ’usband had 
never done anything wrong I can’t think. 

I remember a young feller telling me about a 
row he ’ad with ’is wife once. He ’adn’t been 
married long and he talked as if the way she 
carried on was unusual. Fust of all, he said, she 
spoke to *im in a cooing sort o’ voice and pulled 
his moustache, then when he wouldn’t give way 
she worked herself up into a temper and said 
things about ’is sister. Arter which she went out 
o’ the room and banged the door so hard it blew 
down a vase off the fireplace. Four times she 
came back to tell ’im other things she ’ad thought ~ 
of, and then she got so upset she ’ad to go up to 
bed and lay down instead of getting his tea. When 
that didn’t do no good she refused her food, and 


when ’e took her up toast and tea she wouldn’t 
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look at it. Said she wanted to die. He got quite 
uneasy till ’e came ’ome the next night and found 
the best part of a loaf o’ bread, a quarter o” butter, 
and a couple o’ chops he ’ad got in for ’is supper 
had gorn; and then when he said ’e was glad she 
’ad got ’er appetite back she turned round and 
said that he grudged ’er the food she ate. 

And no woman ever owned up as ’ow she was 
wrong; and the more you try and prove it to em 
the louder they talk about something else. I 
know wot I’m talking about because 2 woman 
made a mistake about me once, and though she was 
proved to be in the wrong, and it was years ago, 
my missus shakes her ’ead about it to this day. 

It was about eight years arter I ’ad left off going 
to sea and took up night-watching. A beautiful 
summer evening it was, and I was sitting by the 
gate smoking a pipe till it should be time to light 
up, when I noticed a woman who ’ad just passed 
turn back and stand staring at me. T’ve ’ad that 
sott o’ thing before, and I went on smoking and 
looking straight in front of me. Fat middle-aged 
woman she was, wot ’ad lost her good looks and 
found others. She stood there staring and staring, 
and by and by she tries a little cough. 

I got up very slow then, and, arter looking all 
round at the evening, without seeing ’er, I was 
just going to step inside and shut the wicket, 
when she came closer. 

** Bill!” she ses, in a choking sort 0’ voice. 
peel 

I gave her a look that made her catch ’er 


breath, and I was just stepping through the 
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wicket, when she laid hold of my coat and tried 
to hold me back. 

“Do you know wot you're a-doing of?” I 
ses, turning on her. 

“Oh, Bill dear,” she ses, “‘ don’t calle to me 
like that. Do you want to break my ’art? Arter 
all these years! ” 

She pulled out a dirt-coloured pocket-’anker- 
cher and stood there dabbing her eyes with it. 
One eye at a time she dabbed, while she looked 
at me teproachful with the other. And arter 
eight dabs, four to each eye, she began to sob as 
if her ’art would break. 

“Go away,” I ses, very slow. “ You can’t 
stand making that noise outside my wharf. Go 
away and give somebody else a treat.” 

Afore she could say anything the potman from 
the Tiger, a nasty ginger-’aired little chap that 
nobody liked, come by and stopped to pat her 
on the back. 

“ There, there, don’t take on, Mother,” he ses. 
“ Wot’s he been a-doing to you? ” 

“You get off ’ome,” I ses, losing my temper. 
“Wot d’ye mean trying to drag me into itP I’ve 
never seen the woman afore in my life.” 

“Oh, Bill!” ses the woman, sobbing louder 
than ever. “Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

“’Ow does she know your name, then? ”’ ses 
the little beast of a potman. 

I didn’t answer him. I might have told ’im 
that there’s about five million Bills in England, 
but I didn’t. I stood there with my arms folded 


acrost my chest, and looked at him, superior. 
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“Where ’ave you been all this long, long 
time? ”’ she ses, between her sobs. “‘ Why did 
you leave your happy ’ome and your children 
wot loved you?” 

The potman let off a whistle that you could 
have ’eatd acrost the river, and as for me, I 
thought I should ha’ dropped. To have a woman 
standing sobbing and taking my character away 
like that was a’most mote than I could bear. 

*“ Did he run away from you?” ses the pot- 
man. 

* Ye-ye-yes;”’ «she, sesi A “He went vo onra 
v’y’ge to China over nine years ago, and that’s the 
last I saw of ’im till to-night. A lady friend o’ 
mine thought she reckernized ’im yesterday, and 
told me.” 

“T shouldn’t cry over im,” ses the potman, 
shaking his ’ead: “‘ he ain’t worth it. If I was 
you I should just give ’im a bang or two over 
the ’ead with my umberella, and then give ’im in 
charge.” 

I stepped inside the wicket—backwards—and 
then I slammed it in their faces, and, putting the 
key in my pocket, walked up the wharf. I knew 
it was no good standing out there argufying. I 
felt sorry for the pore thing ina way. If she really 
thought I was her ’usband, and she ’ad lost me 
I put one or two things straight and then, for the 
sake of distracting my mind, I ’ad a word or two 
with the skipper of the John Henry, who was 
leaning against the side of his ship, smoking. 

“ Wot’s that tapping noise?” he ses, all of a 
sudden. “’Ark!” 
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I knew wot it was. It was the handle of that 
umberella ’ammering on the gate. I went cold 
all over, and then when I thought that the pot- 
man was most likely encouraging ’er to do it I 
began to boil. 

. Somebody at the gate,” ses the skipper. 

“ Aye, aye,” I ses. “I know all about it.’ 

I went on talking until at last the skipper asked 
me whether he was wandering in ’is mind, or 
whether I was. The mate came up from the cabin 
just then, and o’ course 4e ’ad to tell me there was 
somebody knocking at the gate. 

“ Ain’t you going to open it? ” ses the skipper, _ 
staring at me. 

“ Let ’em ring,” I ses, off-hand. 

The words was ’ardly out of my mouth afore 
they did ring, and if they ’ad been selling muffins 
they couldn’t ha’ kept it up harder. And all the 
time the umberella was doing rat-a-tat tats on the 
gate, while a voice—much too loud for the pot- 
man’s—started calling out: “ Watchman ahoy!” 

“ They’re calling you, Bill,” ses the skipper. 

““T ain’t deaf,” I ses, very cold. 

“ Well, I wish I was,” ses the skipper. “ It’s 
fair making my ear ache. Why the blazes don’t 
you do your dooty, and open the gate?” 

“You mind your bisness and T’ll mind mine,” 
I ses. “I know wot I’m doing. It’s just some 
silly fools ’aving a game with me, and I’m not 
going to encourage ’em.” 

“Game with you?” ses the skipper. “ Ain’t 
they got anything better than that to play with? 
Look ’ere, if you don’t open that gate, I will.” 
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“It’s nothing to do with you,” I ses. “ You 
look arter your ship and I'll look arter my wharf. 
See? If you don’t like the noise, go down in the 
cabin and stick your ’ead in a biscuit-bag.” 

To my surprise he took the mate by the arm 
and went, and I was just thinking wot a good 
thing it was to be a bit firm with people some- 
times, when they came back dressed up in their 
coats and bowler-hats and climbed on to the 
wharf. 

“Watchman!” ses the skipper, in a hoity- 
toity sort 0’ voice, “me and the mate is going 
as far as Aldgate for a breath o’ fresh air. Open 
the gate.” 

I gave him a look that might ha’ melted a ’art 
of stone, and all it done to ’im was to make ’im 
laugh. 

“ Hurry up,” he ses. “It a’most seems to me 
that there’s somebody ringing the bell, and you 
can let them in same time as you let us out. Is it 
the bell, or is it my fancy, Joe? ” he ses, turning 
to the mate. 

They marched on in front of me with their 
noses cocked in the air, and all the time the noise 
at the gate got worse and worse. So far as I 
could make out, there was quite a crowd outside, 
and I stood there with the key in the lock, 
trembling all over. Then I unlocked it very care- 
ful, and put my hand on the skippet’s arm. 

“‘ Nip out quick,” I ses, in a whisper. 

“T’m in no hurry,” ses the skipper. “ Here! 
Halloa, wot’s up?” 

It was like opening the door at a theatre, and 
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the fust one through was that woman, shoved 
behind by the potman. Arter ’im came a carman, 
two big ’ulking brewers’ draymen, a little scrap 
of a woman with ’er bonnet cocked over one eye, 
and a couple of dirty little boys. 

“Wot is it?’ ses the skipper, shutting the 
wicket behind ’em. “ A beanfeast? ” 

* This lady wants her ’usband,” ses the pot- 
man, pointing at me. “ He run away from her 
nine yeats ago, and now he says he ’as never 
seen ’er before. He ought to be ’ung.” 

“ Bill,” ses the skipper, shaking his silly ’ead 
at me. “I can ’ardly believe it.” 

“It’s all a pack o’ silly lies,” I ses, firing up. 
“ She’s made a mistake.” 

“* She made a mistake when she married you,” 
ses the thin little woman. “If I was in ’er shoes 
I'd take ’old of you and tear you limb from 
limb.” 

“T don’t want to hurt ’im, ma’am,” ses the 
other woman. “I on’y want him to come ’ome 
to me and my five. Why, he’s never seen the 
youngest, little Annie. She’s as like ’im as two 
peas.” 

“Pore little devil,” ses the carman. 

“ Look here!” I ses, “ you clear off. All of 
you. ’Ow date you come on to my wharf? If 
you aten’t gone in two minutes I’ll give you all 
in charge.” 

“Who to?” ses one of the draymen, sticking 
his face into mine. “ You go ’ome to your wife 
and kids. Go on now, afore I put up my ’ands 
to you.” 
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“ That’s the way to talk to ’im,” ses the pot- 
man, nodding at ’em, 

They all began to talk to me then and tell me 
wot I was to do, and wot they would do if I didn’t. 
I couldn’t get a word in edgeways. When I re- 
minded the mate that when he was up in London 
’e always passed himself off as a single man, ’e 
wouldn’t listen; and when I asked the skipper 
whether ’is pore missus was blind, he on’y went 
on shouting at the top of ’is voice. It on’y 
showed me ’ow anxious most people are that 
everybody else should be good. 

I thought they was never going to stop, and, 
if it ’adn’t been for a fit of coughing, I don’t 
believe that the scraggy little woman could ha’ 
stopped. Arter one o’ the draymen ’ad saved her 
life and spoilt ’er temper by patting ’er on the 
back with a hand the size of a leg o’ mutton, the 
catman turned to me and told me to tell the truth, 
if it choked me. 

“‘T have told you the truth,” I ses. ‘“‘ She ses 
I’m her ’usband and I say I ain’t. Ow’s she going 
to prove it? Why should you believe her, and 
not me?” 

“ She’s got a truthful face,” ses the carman. 

** Look here! ” ses the skipper, speaking very 
slow, “I’ve got an idea, wot’ll settle it p’raps. 
You get outside,” he ses, turning sharp on the 
two little boys. 

One o’ the draymen ’elped ’em to go out, 
and arf a minute arterwards a stone came over the 
gate and cut the potman’s lip open. Boys will be 


boys. 
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“Now!” ses the skipper, turning to the 
woman, and smiling with conceitedness. “ Had 
your ’usband got any marks on ’im? Birthmark, 
ot moles, or anything of that sort?” 

*T’m sure he 7s my ’usband,” ses the woman, 
dabbing her eyes. 

“Yes, yes,” ses the skipper, “‘ but answer my 
question. If you can tell us any marks your 
’usband had we can take Bill down into my cabin 
and——”’ 

* You'll do wor?” I ses, in a loud voice. 

“You speak when you’re spoke to,” ses the 
carman. “It’s got nothing to do with you.” 

“No, he ain’t got no birthmarks,” ses the 
woman, speaking very sLow—and I could see she 
was afraid of making a mistake and losing me— 
“ but he’s got tattoo marks. He’s got a mermaid 
tattooed on im.” 

“Where? ” ses the skipper, a’most jumping. 

I ’eld my breath. Five sailormen out of ten 
have been tattooed with mermaids, and I was one 
of ’em. When she spoke agin I thought I should 
ha’ dropped. 

“On ’is right arm,” she ses, “‘ unless he’s ’ad it 
rubbed off.” 

“You can’t rub out tattoo marks,” ses the 
skipper. 

They all stood looking at me as if they was 
waiting for something. I folded my arms—tight - 
—and stared back at ’em. 

“Tf you ain’t this lady’s ’usband,” ses the 
skipper, turning to me, “ you can take off your 
coat and prove it.” 
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“ And if you don’t we'll take it off for you,” 
ses the carman, coming a bit closer. 

Arter that things ’appened so quick, I hardly 
knew whether I was standing on my ’ead or my 
heels. Both I think. They was all on top 0’ me 
at once, and the next thing I can remember is 
sitting on the ground in my shirt-sleeves listening 
to the potman, who was making a fearful fuss 
because somebody ’ad bit his ear arf off. My coat 
was ripped up the back, and one of the draymen 
was holding up my arm and showing them all the 
mermaid, while the other struck matches so as 
they could see better.” 

“ That’s your ’usband right enough,” he ses to 
the woman. “ Take ’im.” 

“P’raps she'll carry ’im ’ome,” I ses, very 
fierce and sarcastic. 

“And we don’t want none of your lip,” ses 
the carman, who was in a bad temper because he 
’ad got a fearful kick on the shin from some- 
where. 

I got up very slow and began to put my coat 
on again, and twice I ’ad to tell that silly woman 
that when I wanted her ’elp I'd let ’er know. 
Then I ’eard slow, heavy footsteps in the road 
outside, and, afore any of ’em could stop me, I 
was calling for the police. 

I don’t like policemen as a rule; they’re too 
inquisitive, but when the wicket was pushed open 
and I saw a face with a helmet on it peeping in, 
I felt quite a liking for ’em. 

“ Wot’s up?” ses the policeman, staring ’ard 
at my little party. 
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They all started telling ’im at once, and I 
should think if the potman showed him ’is ear 
once he showed it to ’im twenty times. He lost 
his temper and pushed it away at last, and the 
potman gave a ’owl that set my teeth on edge. 
I waited till they was all finished, and the police- 
man trying to get ’is hearing back, and then I 
spoke up in a quiet way and told ’im to clear 
them all off of my wharf. 

“ They’re trespassing,” I ses, “all except the 
skipper and mate here. They belong to a little 
wash-tub that’s laying alongside, and they’re 
both as ’armless as they look.” 

It’s wonderful wot a uniform will do. The 
policeman just jerked his ’ead and said “ out- 
side,” and the men went out like a flock of sheep. 
The on’y man that said a word was the carman, 
who was in such a hurry that ’e knocked his bad 
shin against my foot as ’e went by. The thin 
little woman was passed out by the policeman in 
the middle of a speech she was making, and he 
was just going for the other, when the skipper 
stopped ’im. 

“ This lady is coming on my ship,” he ses, 
puffing out ’is chest. 

I looked at ’im, and then I turned to the police- 
man. “ So long as she goes off my wharf, I don’t 
mind where she goes,” I ses. “ The skippet’s 
goings-on ’ave got nothing to do with me.” 

“Then she can foller him ’ome in the morn- 
ing,” ses the skipper. “ Good night, watchman.” 

Him and the mate ’elped the silly old thing to 
the ship, and arter I ’ad been round to the Bear’s 
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Head and fetched a pint for the policeman, I 
locked up and sat down to think things out; and 
the more I thought the worse they seemed. I’ve 
’eard people say that if you have a clear conscience 
nothing can hurt you. They didn’t know my 
missus. 

I got up at last and walked on to the jetty, 
and the woman, wot was sitting on the deck of 
the John Henry, kept calling out: “ Bill!” like a 
sick baa-lamb crying for its ma. I went back, and 
’ad four pints at the Bear’s Head, but it didn’t 
seem to do me any good, and at last I went and sat 
down in the office to wait for morning. 

It came at last, a lovely morning with a beauti- 
ful sunrise; and that woman sitting up wide 
awake, waiting to foller me ’ome. When I 
opened the gate at six o’clock she was there with 
the mate and the skipper, waiting, and when I 
left at five minutes past she was trotting along 
beside me. 

Twice I stopped and spoke to ’er, but it was 
no good. Other people stopped too, and I ’ad 
to move on agin; and every step was bringing 
me neater to my house and the missus. 

I turned into our street, arter passing it three 
times, and the first thing I saw was my missus 
standing on the doorstep ’aving a few words with 
the lady next door. Then she ’appened to look 
up and see us, just as that silly woman was trying 
to walk arm-in-arm. 

Twice I knocked her ’and away, and then, 
right afore my wife and the party next door, she 


put her arm round my waist. By the time I got 
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to the ’ouse my legs was trembling so I could 
hardly stand, and when I got into the passage I 
’ad to lean up against the wall for a bit. 

Stiteepy eriout.yelises. 

** Wot do you want?” ses my missus, tremb- 
ling with passion. ‘‘ Wot do you think you’re 
doing ? ” 

**J want my ’usband, Bill,” ses the woman. 

My missus put her ’and to her throat and came 
in without a word, and the woman follered ’er. 
If I hadn’t kept my presence o’ mind and shut the 
door two or three more would ’ave come in too. 

I went into the kitchen about ten minutes 
arterwards to see ’ow they was getting on. Be- 
sides which they was both calling for me. 

“ Now then! ” ses my missus, who was leaning 
up against the dresser with ’er arms folded, “‘ wot 
’ave you got to say for yourself walking in as bold 
as brass with this hussy? ” 

“ Bill! ” ses the woman, “did you hear wot 
she called me? ” 

She spoke to me like that afore my wife, and 
in two minutes they was at it, hammer and tongs. 

Fust of all they spoke about each other, and 
then my missus started speaking about me. She’s 
got a better memory than most people, because 
she can remember things that never ’appened, and 
every time I coughed she turned on me like a 
tiger. . 

“And as for you,” she ses, turning to the 
woman, “if you did marry ?im you should ha’ 
made sure that he ’adn’t got a wife already.” 


“* He married me fust,”’ ses the woman. 
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“When? ” ses my wife. “‘ Wot was the date?” 

““ Wot was the date you married im?” ses the 
other one. 

They stood looking at each other like a couple 
o” game-cocks, and I could see as plain as a pike- 
staff ’ow frightened both of ’em was o’ losing 
me. 

“Look here!” I ses at last, to my missus, 
“talk sense. "Ow could I be married to ’er? 
When I was at sea I was at sea, and when I was 
ashore I was with you.” 

““ Did you use to go down to the ship to see 
’im off? ”? ses the woman. 

“No,” ses my wife. “‘ ’d something better to 
do.” 

“Neither did I,” ses the woman. “ P’raps 
that’s where we both made a mistake.” 

“You get out of my ’ouse!” ses my missus, 
very sudden. “‘ Go on, afore I put you out.” 

“Not without my Bill,” ses the woman. “ If 
you lay a finger on me I'll scream the house 
down.” 

“You brought her ’ere,” ses my wife, turning 
to me, “ now you can take ’er away?” 

“J didn’t bring ’er,” I ses. ‘‘ She follered me.” 

“ Well, she can foller you agin,” she ses. “Go 
on! ” she ses, trembling all over. “ Git out afore 
I start on you.” 

I was in such a temper that I daren’t trust my- 
self to stop. I just gave ’er one look, and then I 
drew myself up and went out. Arf the fools in 
our street was standing in front of the ’ouse, 
’umming like bees, but I took no notice. I held 
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my ’ead up and walked through them with that 
woman tailing arter me. 

I-was in such a state of mind that I went on 
like a man in a dream. If it Jad ha’ been a dream 
I should ha’ pushed ’er under an omnibus, but 
you can’t do things like that in real life. 

“Penny for your thoughts, Bill,” she ses. 

I didn’t answer her. 

* Why don’t you speak to me? ” she ses. 

“You don’t know wot you’re asking for,” I 
ses. 

I was hungry and sleepy, and ’ow I was going 
to get through the day I couldn’t think. I went 
into a pub and ’ad a couple o’ pints o’ stout and 
a crust o’ bread and cheese for brekfuss. I don’t 
know wot she ’ad, but when the barman tried to 
take for it out o’ my money, I surprised ’im. 

We walked about till I was ready to drop. 
Then we got to Victoria Park, and I ’ad no 
sooner got on to the grass than I laid down and 
went straight off to sleep. It was two o’clock 
when I woke, and, arter a couple 0” pork-pies and 
a pint or two, I sat on a seat in the Park smoking, 
while she kep’ dabbing ’er eyes agin and asking 
me to come ’ome. 

At five o’clock I got up to go back to the wharf, 
and, taking no notice of ’er, I walked into the 
street and jumped on a ’bus that was passing. 
She jumped too, and, arter the conductor had - 
’elped ’er up off of ’er knees and taken her arms 
away from his waist, I’m blest if he didn’t turn 
on me and ask me why I ’adn’t left her at ’ome. 


We got to the wharf just afore six. The John 
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Henry ’ad gorn, but the skipper ’ad done all the 
"arm he could afore he sailed, and, if I ’adn’t kept 
my temper, I should ha’ murdered arf a dozen 
pligem: 

The woman wanted to come on to the wharf, 
but I ’ad a word or two with one o’ the foremen, 
who owed me arf-a-dollar, and he made that all 
right. 

“We all ’ave our faults, Bill,” he ses as ’e went 
out, “ and I suppose she was better looking once 
upon a time?” 

I didn’t answer ’im. I shut the wicket arter 
’im, quick, and turned the key, and then I went 
on with my work. For a long time everything 
was as quiet as the grave, and then there came 
just one little pull at the bell. Five minutes arter- 
wards there was another. 

I thought it was that woman, but I’ad to make 
sure. When it came the third time I crept up to 
the gate. 

* Halloal,idsésin! Whousut?* 

“* Me, darling,”’ ses a voice I reckernized as the 
potman’s. “ Your missus wants to come in and 
sit down.” . 

I could ’ear several people talking, and it 
seemed to me there was quite a crowd out there, 
and by and by that bell was going like mad. Then 
people started kicking the gate, and shouting, but 
I took no notice until, presently, it left off all of a 
sudden, and I ’eard a loud voice asking what it 
was all about. I suppose there was about fifty of 
’em all telling it at once, and then there was the 


sound of a fist on the gate. 
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“Who is it? ” I ses. 

** Police,” ses the voice. 

I opened the wicket then and looked out. A 
couple o’ policemen was standing by the gate and 
arf the riff-raff of Wapping behind ’em. 

““ Wot’s all this about? ”’ ses one o’ the police- 
men. 

I shook my ’ead. “ Ask me another,” I ses. 

“Your missus is causing a disturbance,” he ses. 

““ She’s not my missus,” I ses, “‘ she’s a com- 
plete stranger to me.” 

“ And causing a crowd to collect and refusing 
to go away,” ses the other policeman. 

“That’s your business,” I ses. “It’s nothing 
to do with me.” 

They talked to each other for a moment, and 
then they spoke to the woman. I didn’t ’ear wot 
she said, but I saw her shake her ’ead, and a’most 
direckly arterwards she was marching away be- 
tween the two policemen with the crowd follering 
and advising ’er where to kick ’em. 

I was a bit worried at fust—not about her— 
and then I began to think that p’raps it was the 
best thing that could have ’appened. 

I went ’ome in the morning with a load lifted 
off my mind; but I ’adn’t been in the ’ouse two 
seconds afore my missus started to put it on agin. 
Fust of all she asked me ’ow I dared to come 
into the ’ouse, and then she wanted to know wot - 
I meant by leaving her at ?ome and going out for 
the day with another woman. 

“You told me to,” I ses. 

“Oh, yes,” she ses, trembling with temper. 
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“You always do wot I tell you, don’t you? 
ae ’ave, especially when it’s anything you 
en? 

She fetched a bucket 0’ water and scrubbed 
the kitchen while I was having my brekfuss, but 
I kept my eye on ’er, and, the moment she ’ad 
finished, I did the perlite and emptied the bucket 
for ’er, to prevent mistakes. 

I read about the case in the Sunday paper, and 
I’m thankful to say my name wasn’t in it. All 
the magistrate done was to make ’er promise that 
she wouldn’t do it again, and then he let ’er go. 
I should ha’ felt more comfortable if he ’ad given 
’er five years, but, as it turned out, it didn’t 
matter. Her ’usband happened to read it, and, 
whether ’e was tired of living alone, or whether 
he was excited by ’earing that she ’ad got a little 
general shop, ’e went back to her. 

The fust I knew about it was they came round 
to the wharf to see me. He ’ad been a fine- 
looking chap in ’is day, and even then ’e was 
enough like me for me to see ’ow she ’ad made 
the mistake; and all the time she was telling me 
’ow it ’appened, he was looking me up and down 
and sniffing. 

**? Ave you got a cold? ’”’ I ses, at last. 

“Wot’s that got to do with you?” he ses. 
“Wot do you mean by walking out with my 
wife? That’s wot I’ve come to talk about.” 

For a moment I thought that his bad luck ’ad 
turned ’is brain. “ You’ve got it wrong,” I ses, 
as soon as I could speak. “‘ She walked out with 


me.” 
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“Cos she thought you was her ’usband,” he 
ses, ““ but you didn’t think you was me, did you?” 

“Course I didn’t,” I ses. 

“Then ’ow dare you walk out with ’er?” he 
ses. 

“ Look verel?’ si tsesn“* Youtget-on “ome tas 
quick as you like. Pve ’ad about enough of your 
family. Go on, hook it.” 

Afore I could put my ’ands up he it me hard 
in the mouth, and the next moment we was at it 
as ’atd as we could go. Nearly every time I hit 
"im he wasn’t there, and every time ’e hit me I 
wished I hadn’t ha’ been. When I said I had 
’ad enough, ’e contradicted me and kept on, but 
he got tired of it at last, and, arter telling me 
wot he would do if I ever walked ’is wife out 
agin, they went off like a couple o’ love-birds. 

By the time I got ’ome next morning my eyes 
was so swelled up I could ’ardly see, and my nose 
wouldn’t let me touch it. I was so done up I 
could ’ardly speak, but I managed to tell my 
missus about it arter I had ’ad a cup 0’ tea. 
Judging by her face anybody might ha’ thought 
I was telling ’er something funny, and, when I 
’ad finished, she looks up at the ceiling and ses: 

“TI ope it'll be a lesson to you,” she ses. 
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